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^ -JChe Paylord Whi^e project was demonstration project -in the, use 
ofe, television^ 5o promote the health and well—being of an elderly population, 
In the fifteen months of operation the Gaylord White. Channel attempted 
to explore a broad variety of parataeters in the delivery of health educa- 
tion ajid community information. These included the use and effective- 
nests oif^ ^ - / 

V •> \ ^ " ' > 

1. ' Television health education .including '■ydetnonstja-tion modules". 

/ \ 

2. Physicians as communicators with lay audience. _j 

3. Peer -communication in, affecting social well-being. 

Despite general agreement in the literature that, television is a 
potentially positive me^dium for communication^^srrth the aged, the Gay- 
lord White project was ia first attempt to implement ^ such programming, ^ 
In this uncharted territory, it was necessary to determine npV only 
what should constitute "siiccess" in 'the use of television po promote 
improved ^health and weJl-Bei^g, but also what co.uld be use^ in the measure- 



1 



ment and assessment ofN ^uch- change 



A modest research design for the Gaylord White project provided 
the following insights into the effectiveness of CAT\/ among this elderly 
^opula^on: ^ . ^ 

•\ 

\ 1, The technology of CATV^.was manageable hj^ the population. 

' ^ ' " "\ 

2. Program and chartufel horizons were bi^adened without an increase 
- , \ In television viewing. Despite the imp^i^ed^-'recejl^tion of all 



li. 



-/ - V ^ ' u 

television programming afforded by cable technology and 
despite the successful addition of Gaylord White programming 
to available netvork and local television prograraft(ing,- itele- 
vision viewing decreased among this population. \ "'-^ 

- :/3. f^^e special programming of the Gaylord White Channel achieved 
a very high audience among its potential viewers. 

4. The Gaylord White Channel was' successful in imparting- health 



education and announcing health screening programs, 



5. The Gaylord White ChanneT had an effectiveness beyond its 
viewers hy Virtue of a ripple effect. 

6. A differential ^effect was found among heavy, light/moderate 
aftd non- viewers of'fhe Gaylord White Chanel in which the 

^ g;reater the viewership the more '^positive the: ' 

a. Subjective assessment of health 
b'. Attention paid to health- ' 

c. Attendance at screening progi^ams * 

d. Participation in Gaylord White activities 

' i 

?• Six Jtaodul^ demonst'rations*' directed tb high-risk conditions 
among this elderly population elicited, selective s^creening 
responses bashed on* perceived severity,' sus^ceptibility and 
other relevant 'f actors. Given the availability of health 
screenings, -respondents did not over-utilize available ser- 
vices, but' selected services on the basis of their needs. . 

. 7 ' 
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other outcomes of the project are not subject to quantification, 
but suggest the positive j^ffect of Gaylord White CATV: 

.Twenty-one physicians contributed their time and expertise 
to the Gaylord White project as lecturers oun a range of illness 
entities. Their interaction with tenants. provided a unique oppor- 
tunity for both physicians and lay-people to learn to communicate 
more effectively with 4ach othe^^ * ^.-^"^ 

...Gaylord White Channel offerings resulted in increased participation 
by tenants in the larger community. A number of. tenants undertoqk 
,yolunt/Ber responsibilities *at a nursing hopae; many participated, in a 
college-level sociology course offered by the Project. 

r ^ 

..;Social isolation among all tenants appears to have decreased 
di4;ring the course of the Gaylord White project. 

\... Finally, the response of Gaylord White tenant;s to the withdrawal 
of project .support suggests t^ie positive role of the project for* 
Gaylord' \7hite tenants. As ptoject staff began to *Vind down" 
programming in August-September 1975, the tenants themselves took 
^ an increasingly active rplfe in prodiictipn in an effort to maintain 
a rlBgulAr schedule for their peers. 



\ ^ ^ ■ INTRODUCTION 

^ ^ The Gaylord White project wds an* effort to 'apply a new techno- ' 
Ipgy • cable television - to enhance the well-being of an elderly ^ 
inner-city population. ^As a demonstration project, it was hoped that ^ 
the Gaylord White experience could provide both practical guidelines 
\XL t^e establishment of special-audience cabl^ television links and 
some measures of the actual ef fectjivkness of television in the health 
education of the aged. This report thus describes the technological 
and* theoretical inputs, prpcess and outcomes o5 the Gaylord White project 

'/ The Aging 

In 19I0O, somewhat-over threT^nilTl^n persons over 65' years ^of age * 
con§tituted four percent of the population of the United States; by 
1970, the numbejc of older Americans had risen to "20 milTion and their - 
proportion of the population to 10 peucent. The life expectancy of the 
average Ajmerican has risen, from 47 years to 70 years in the same period^ 
This trend is attributed to the improved standard of living and the ^ 
control of both infectious and chronic diseases, which, in combination 
with a declining 'birth ratfl, point to an .increase in the proportion of 
'the-eldetly in the United States populatio"!! for,, the' years to come. 
Most Americans will enter th?^ category of the -laged' in their lifetime. 



These stark demograph*ifc realities have perforce affected th^ 
conventional wisdom about old age. The increasing personal experience 
of all Americans with either their ovm jold age or that of tfheir parents 
or close ^fanvily demonstrates thalt the years from 65 onward are neither 
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necessarily a§. "golder^i^pr as barre*n as once believed., Nor do tke 

/• ^ L 

years after 65 magically create a qualitative tnans formation in/ all 

" * • . " - '/ ; • 

"aspects of the life of the individual. The findings ;of a recent Louis 
Harris, study, conducted for the National CounciL on the Aging, p^int 
to a far broader range of differences than of homogeneity among the aging: 



• •••theire appears to be no such thing as tne 
typical experience of old age, npr the tygicaj' 
older person. At no point in one'? life does 
a person stop being himself and turn intd an ^ 
"old person", with all the mytK? and stereotypes 
that t^e term involves. Ihstead, the sgci^i, * 
economic and psychological factors thaf^affect \ 
individuals when they are yourjgv'often Stay with ^» 
them throughout their lives. ^ , / 



/ 



:./. 



Increasingly intensiv?^TUd^* of the aging by Mologists, physi-*^ 
cians, physiologists, psychiatrists, 'sociologists/, gerontologists and 
others points to a complex inj/er-relationship between physiological 
and social factqts^^ affectang the individual/s response to agingl 
In reviewing the researfchyon the biological nature of the aging process, 
for example, Moore points out: , , 
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It is liot clear, whether the/older person's physical ' 
condiftibri is due to his age pet se or to the aqcumu-: 
lating effects of his social and physical environ- 
ment/, or indeed whet-het age an*d environmental effejcts 
"■ofiriLhemeaningfully separated. It' is not even? entirely 
clear how"^e.^s5^1a ted anatdmicial '&nd physiological 
ifiijges affect on^sr-attptjler or how either may' affect 
Changes* in beha^fLor. 




Birren yfet al, in a longitudiiyil ^nterdisciplinary^^tot stuciy', 
^"47 physically iiealthy, socially^ ind/ependeijit mep over 65 years^.^^/ 



age, report 



/ 




/- ' 



o 
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* Factors of the iramSdiate social psychological environ- 

ment". . .were found to be very closely^ related to the 
aged person's 'behavior and attitudes. As the environ- 
, ment showed qualities of deprivation or displacement * 

o^f the person.. .the attitudes afnd behaviors'pf the 
aged showed more deteriorative qualities. ^ ^ 

• . - ,/ . ^ 

/ ■ - , " • 

Aging is clearly an irreversible process of .physiological 

• decline. It is society's ij;esponse to that process, however^ which 

• . / ' > • 

appears to affect and often exacerba^te the impact of the aging process 

* 

on the individual.* 

\ Since World W^r>^rij/ society has increasingly with- 

drawn ^fr-onTXts old^r raembei^s; The labor of plder 
J^^-^-perople is neither ^ught^ nor desired. They are 

'.left primarily on their own, particularly in terms 
J . * 6f social contact and life satisfactions, Coril- 
^ -pounding thii proWem is the fact that pr^para- 

' 1^ tidh ior the ^freedom' of plater l;Lfe is largely 

/ left up to the • individual and* as a result is * ^ 

often inadequate-.^ ' • ' • 

To the sofcially-imposed isolation of .the aged muat be* added the 
social isolation cdncom.itapt with age, i%.,^th€ ^^th of husband or 
wife and of close -famtlyand frierids. Hoffman reports thaffc 12 per- 



cetit of men and 44 percent of women in the age group 65-74 are widpwed; 

in thei over-75 category, t,his figure rises to 34. percent o^pen and 70 

percent of women living alone. A study of the peribd 1970-73 by the ^ew 
-YoTkGity Department of Aging f ound^ a 26.3 percent increase* in the 

number of older people living alone in New York City. Of r)oqghly> one ' 
million people aged 65 and over in Neu York City, 373,000 or 37 pet-cent 
were found to be living alone. ^ 

That physiological decline apd social isolation are experienced 
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as ,major problems in aging by the* elderly themselves" is confirmed by * 

survey research data drawn from in-depth interviews with those over 65 

y^ars of age. The recent Harris poll found that: 

poor health came far ahead of other responses 
f as the major drawback of old age,^ followed by ' ' ^ - - 

lohelines9^, . . ' • , ' . 

The Gaylord White project: was designed to utilize television to • 

- :r7 ■ ... - ^ ' ^ ^ 

address the prol?lems of health and well^^being among, the aging, ' 

/ . • ' 

The Aging ar\f}- Television . ^ , 

The universality of television as a medium of communication has\ 

\ ^ . \ \ ... 

been confirmed by nutnerous studies of media use. Roughly* 65 pexceni: 
of the^ American population watches television daily and, in the course 
of a w6ek, an j^stimated 87 percent of the population ^does so. Television- ' 
us€[ «mong the aged closely parallels that for the population as 5a whole. . 
Studies, , of the use of leisure by those over 65 years pf age find watching 
television among the most widespread activities of the elderly. Tor exaipple, 
Beyer and Woods, found that 70 percent ofi 5,000 persons over age 65 had * , 
^ watchejJ, television the preceeding^weekday, awhile 68 percent had visited 
Vithy^friendS ^nd 61 percent had read. "In terms of intensit^^, the study 
"group had watched televisi^on a median 'of three hour^, compared with twu 
, hours for visiting ancj one hour for* reading on the preceeding w^^Jcd^y* 
The more recent Harris study, found a meaian, ofv 2. 2 hours spent watching 
television "yesterday" by ^ representative sampled of 2,797. respondents 
;:s of 'age and older, compared with 1.7 hours sjent watchTit^ 
•television Vste^iay" by a control g^pup of 18-64 yeiir|^)lds. .\ 



1.^ 





While the intens^t^^of television Use among older people is not 
significantly different from that of , the population as a whole,, their 
substantive interests differ markedly from those of younger people. 
Schramm has pointed to a "steady trend through the years of aging 
.towai;d more 'serious* use ot the media. "5 Atchley suggests that: 

Older people tend^to prefer serious content. Their 
favorite ,tv programs center around public affairs, 
news and inforraa[tii>n. Also, older people tend to . 
devote more ^tention to the 'local news .Older 
people tend to ayoid shovs designed strictly for en- 
tertainment and they avoid populaf music. 

■.'*■,•■ 

At the same time, Sjs has been widely noted, television is a., broad- 
scale mass medium, geared^ to maximizing audience size by ajppealin^ to 
the common denominators in a mass audience rather than to the special 
needs of the groups which comprise its mass audience. In this process, 
the aging have been least 'served of any group in the American population. 
Progt'amming. fo^ children, howeVer cfiticized, abounds on coEomercial tele7 
vision. ' Weekly series in celebration of ethnic heroes and ' heroines , 
occupational heroes an4*hetoines, families, and women pay continu^^g 
tribute to the commercial viability of each of the population subgroups. 
No suclh attention has been pairf to the aging. When the agirtg atie "nev?s,** 
4:he ''news'* is usually about the institutionalized aged, who in fact com- 
prise only five percent of the population over age at any one time. 
Even educational /Television, which has yet to reach a mass audience, 
devotes only miaiscule programming, time to the elderly. 



As a widely accepted mass medium among the elderly, television would 
appear to have potential for effective communication about their 
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own status, needs and interest. In Davis* study of the use of TV 
among elderly urban And suburban samples, f^or example, those respor\- 
dents dissatisfied with programming pointed to its failure 'to meet 
their personal needs and their needs for general education. * 



Davi^ suggests that J 



programming needs to be created that is not 
only planned for the elderly, but is about 
the elderly. Benefits can occur to the 
elderly due to any programming about that, 
which promotes a positive image about them 



Because commercial television is advertiser supported^ because 
^ advertisers must reach potential customers; and^,bjecause ►the aged (are,* 
by and large, the lisast profitable" potential target audience for jadver- 
tised products, it is highly unlikely that commercial television; would 
target significant programmingXto th^s population group. A's thq 
Sloan Commission has pointed out: 



^ Scarcity has imposed. .\a series o£ imperatives 
oa conventional televi'Sion. In their^Jt.atalijty i 
they have ^enforced . . .the obligatioq^|*satisfy ' • . 
those needs which are perceived. byCro largest 
number of people at any given monfent. Thus 
television has provided mass entertainment; it 
.has provided national news. and regional news... 
It has necessarily eschewed the particular, whether 
it be the particular taste in entertainment or the 
particular need for information 



In view of the popularity of^ television among the aging and of the paucity 
of programming fot the elderly on coujnerical and educational televi.sion\ 
the Gaylord \^ite Project was designed to develop TV progranyr^ing for 
an elderly population fopused on their social and, health needs . , 

. 14 ■ ■ ■ 




( Cable • Tele vision 

: ^ ^ f 

X 

At the present time,cabl^xtelevisioir serves IsS percent of the , 

«• ♦ , ^ ■> 

te,levision homes in the United Stat^., Its -special capability \s 
technological. Unlike Ijroadcast TV > vhibh has only limited cTiannel 
capabilities, .cable TV has the potential foiNtransinitting as many as, 
40 and more differei^t channels, simultaneously. As such, it has been 
described by the Sloan Commission as the 'TV of abundance^*, with 
the long-range potential of pro-^ding to its users up to 40 prog?:am 
choices at any one time. In theory, the widespread availability of 
cable TV could translgrm^ tel#\^sion frbm^a solely mass^edium of 
communication to one capable, like radio and print, of meeting a 
huge variety of special public interests and needs. 

Marshall has described the development and ^expansion of -J^coiramini- 
ties of interest'' via the media. A community of interest is any 



sball 



group with a shared interest: baseball fans, .for -example^ are a 
community of interest independent of other socio-economic variables; 
at another level, the elderly can be viewed :as a community o'f interest 
charac*terized'by special interests and information needa Unlike the 
baseball fans, the needs of the elderly are /not being served by the . 
media. . • . 

Tfie Marshall model suggests that when'' individual interest in 'i 
•a subject is stimulated via the mass media, further information is 
'^sought in the specialized^nledia^ i. . . * ^' 

■ ■■■ . ■ 15 "'^ 



With the development of cable television, the 

mass medium of television has - for ^e first time - the potential 
to deliver such specialized inf orniationMirectly to a^ variety of 
communities of interest, The\Sloan Commission, for exaxi^jle, has 
described calJle TV as the 

t^levi;0ion of abundance, very nearly as copious 
as the press, providing all that has come to be 
.expected of conventignal television and an , end- 
less range of new services to the home 5 to the 
institution^ society has erected to serve- its 
needs, and directly to the public itself. 

c 

Cable television vas chosen as the technology of communication 
in the Gaylord White Project because of its special capability for 
target .ed "community -'o£-»int-erest'|/prograiiraing and its potentia l t> 
. for growth nationwide as a flexible communication medium , 

THE GAYLORD \miTE DEMONSTRATION PROJEbT^ ' ' 

\ " \ ^ 

1^ was- in light of these factors that the Listler Hill National \ ' 

Center for Biomedical Comtntinicktions of the National Library of 

Medicine supported the development of what has 'come to be known as 

the Gaylord White Project, a three and one-lialf year program to 

utilize television to promote the well-being of an elderly, inner 

city population. The Gaylord White Project evolved in developmental 
stages, as follows:, . ' ^ 



I. SITE SELECTION (February-Jtine 'l^TZ) 



II. FOCUSED PLANNING (July 1972-AuguSt 1973) 
III. OPERATION (September 1973-June 1975) 



I. SITE SELECTION 
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As a division of the Department of Community Medicine , ^Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, thi Division of Communication charged 
with developing and iioq)! erne n ting tlie Gaylord White Project shares 
the special commitment of the Medical Center to its neighboring 
East Harlfem c^nunity. East Harlem is the assigned ca^tchment area of 
Mount Sinai Medical Center. * The social^health problems of ^ts 

population have obvious relevance to the planning and delivery of^ 
health care by the Mount Sinai Medical Center. The Gaylord White 
Project was not de'signed to provide direct linkage to the health care 
facilities of the Mount Sinai coiq>lex, but rather to be an expression/ 
of the generic* mission Community Med3;eirfe*Vto promote the health 
of people". It was therefore specifically f(3rmulated to focus on 
its neighboring East. Harlem community. 

In focusing on East Harlem, the project's over-aH'purposes 
were .necessarily shaped by the Specific demographics of tte neighbor- 
hood and of the site ultimately selected. An inner -city area, East 
Harlem is characterized *i>y a generally low-income, low-education 
pojjulation, with a high concentration of -foreign-born residents . 
Historically, East Harlem was a center of Italian immigration 
to the city from the mid-19th century through f/orld War I.- In ' 
the period following, the Eujropean-born population has bo<m la^^jel; 
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displaced by southern blacks and, since World War II, by Puerto Rican 
immigrants. East' Harlem is now the center of New York City's Puerto 
Rican population, popularly referred ^o as El Barrio. 



Other significant characteristics of East Harlem in terms of the 
present study is its. relatively youthful population as compared with 
the city as a whole, the low income of its pt)pulation, and its high ^ 

% ■ ■ 

concentration of public housing. Only seven percent of the East 
Harlem population is over 6S years of agfe, while almost half the area's 
population is under 20 years of age.^ Thus, the .predominance o;£ 
^ available community services in the ar^ea are' directed toward the multi- 
ple-needs of the younger poptilation, including education, drug rehabili- 
tation and recreation. * 



The low. income of the population necessarily restricts mobility 
and choice -with- f^gard to all the facilit?ies of urban life. Finally, 
the high proportion of public housing in, East Harlem has significantly 



affected the quality of urban life in the area. Apart from its super- 
blocks of public housing and its rows of tenements, East Harlem has 

\ , - . \ ^ I 

\ only one significant"" industry or entertainment area; most public use 
\ facilities are small, individually owned stores^^^ 



The lack of services,* dearth of facilities, and, lack of available 
funds which characterize East Harlem led the project -team to expect a 
high degree of social isolation among the elderly in the area. 

The East Harlem Study2 asked all respondents- to which commu- 
nity problems the city should give "most attention": 27 percent of 

' ' \ - 18 , . 
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those 65 and qver cited police protection as a- first prioriTty, as 
compared witfi 23 percent of the 45?»64 age group^and 16 percent of 
the younger res|lqndent^, 17-44 years of age. There is a wide spread 
fear of ctime in^jnost inner-city neighborhoods, particularly marked 
ai&ong old^r peop^le,' who are especially easy targets. All of these 

factors led the.project 't^am to expect an elderly population in ( 

■ " ' ^ ' ,^ 

East Har.lem characterized by such aspects of social isolation as infre- 
quent departures from home^a^d low participation in community activities. 



' In seeking sites for the 4-i^stallation of ca^le television the project 
team identified two alternatiVfes'*in the East Harlem area: 

1. to cable individual apartments In many buildings tenanted by 
elderly residents 

2. To cable a single site with a high proportion' of elderly, resi- . 
dents. ' * • 

The cabling of invididual unlts^'vas rejected because of the expense, 
of aeparate c.able installations to the minimum of 100 units in different^ 
buildings. Instead, the project staff sought the greatest single concen- 
tration of elderly residents in East Harlem and tH&s identified the Gaylord 
White House as the project site\ ' ^ - 



uilt '^'^^^ 



Gaylord White is a twenty-story high-rise apartment house b 
specifically for the elderly in* 1964 and operated as a low-income project 
by the New York City Housing Authority, The structure has 246 apartments, 
housing 330 tenants. ' 
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Gaylord WRite was felt to be an ideal site for c^ble television 
installation and for research. The scale and concentration of tenants 
minimized the cost of cable installation. The homogeneity of its jpopu- 
laticn V7ith regard tb age provided a large potential audience fo|' the 
projected programming. The physical arrangement of Gayl^d White also pro- 
vided several community use spac^^^ sjiich as dSy^ rooms, for both formal 
and informal .interaction with re)flrents. Studio space was also made 
available within the building. 



V 
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11. FOCUSED PLANNING (JULY 1972^ - AUGUST 1973) 

Given the svbaK^or'the Gaylord White Project, the project plan called 
for a one-jyear period otj^ceparat^idn, to include:.. *; 



*4 



. . .Technological specifications^ 
...Research Design ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

...Program Planning 
...Staff Selection and* Training 
...Negotiation of Needed' Contracts 

•...Initial Planning for, the Introduction of CATV to Gdylord White 

^ «■ ' ' IT, * 

Tenants . * , ^ 4 

...Community Coordination with Existing Health andSocial Service 



Providers at Gaylord White 
.♦.Cost Projections 



The focused planning stafge has* been described in full ia a' Final • 
Report .submitted to the^ funding agency in July 1973 and appended to the 

.present report as Appendix I. .For purposes^'of the present report, only 
two aspects of tJie focused planning stage which were directly implemented 

.in the operatiQD^l phase of the Gaylord White project will he described; 
These are: the technological specifications for Gaylord WKite and the 
research design. > . ^ 



. Technological Specifications 
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. The technological specifications developed in the fbifeused planning 
Stage pnd implemented thereafter called for: 
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1^ Installation of -bi-directional CATV . ' ^ • 

2. Development of set-top converter for CATV users 

3. Acquisition of studio space and equipment f^' production and 

cablecasting. * . : - 

^ * 

CATV System ' ' ^ / ' • * 

■•/ ■ 

The original project plan called for the installation of .cable 

'. ' - • » ' * 

outlets in each of Gaylord White's 246 apartments as well as in several 

. . . ■ 

commons locations. The*cable was to be bi-directional in that messages 
could originate in the studio and be transmitted* to all apartments, or J 
originate from any outlet or apartiaent to the central studio for retrans- 
mission to all apartment^. The cable system would provide clear reception 
of all opetating New York City teLevision Channels XVHF and UHF)* as well 
as a chattnet ^(R) Gireated exclusivjely for .tjie transmission of Gaylord White 
programming^ . \ ^ * . . • ... 

' Set -Top Converters • . , 

.<.->. i» . - • ^ . • 

<? : . • ■ ' ^ f • 



CATV subscribers, in most large"^ systems do not sqlect channels or 
fine tune via l;heir S|^levision rece^ivers. Instead, each subscriber is 
provided with a special set-top converter , for that purpose.^ In Manhattan, 
sut^crib^rs to CATV are given, a 26-channel converter marked for chanfiels ' 
2-13 and A-N; The numbered channels receive conventional television 
broadcasting, (VHF and UHF), the lettered channels are used for cable 
transmission of municipal services, public accesp, . n;e*ws , etc. ^ 

^ ^ . 
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For the Gayl^rd White project, a 30-channel , converter chosen 



(Jerrold 30 Channel "Set Commander" ^ Model R&C— 2) 



so that reception of 



Gaylord White programming on Channel R would not interfer with tenants* 
reception of all other .CATV programming available to regular subscribers 
• of ''the CATV system. . 

The converter was further adapted from the conventional dial tuning 
provided regular cable television subscribers to* a plish-button selector 
designed »for ease of operation and *imprQved legibility, ^ 



Studio and Facilities 



For maximiim transmission flexibility, equipment was selected to: 

Produce*. programs in the studio or in any point in the 
building. Tljiese programs could be live, videotape, ar a / 
^ / combination of the two. 



ft 

Edit vide^otape 



\ 



Exhibit programs to largje audiences 



J 



All >JvLdeotBpe equipment was mounted on mobile carts/for flexibility; 
the ptoductioTi and cablecasting studio was set up in a basement room 
in the building, provided withoiit charge by the Nevr York City Housing 
Authority. (See Appendix^ 11^-^ ' 
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'Service 
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CATV was provided to tenants withibut (Charge as part o^.^^e'^pr^ject 

. ' - / ^^^^^^^ 

plan. In addit^^ provision was mad^ to re^air^>€tiants^ television --^, 

sets when necess'ary without charge 'in order^o assure the continuing 

availability of -Gaylot^d White programs' to the entlreAjopulation. .(gee- 

/ . • / * . 

Appendix 1X1 for a, discussion of. fine tuning and re^patr problems). 

Research Design 
Throaghdut the foctised'^ planning stage. It was clear that ' 

' - ■■■ •. , < - ■ ^ • 'X" ■ 

research and ev&luation would^constitute an important element c^t the 

/ J /' ^ 

Gay lord White Project^ The expenses projected for a. full-scale evalua-' 




tlon were such, however, that the funding agency, the iJational 'Library j 
of Medicine, believed thx>^e "costs would more appropriately be* borne by 
other sources. Neither the Division of Communication nor the Library''^ 



-jwexe able to attract funding for evaluat^ion,, and, in the absence of 
such resources, the .Division utilized a mgdest evaluation whose de'sign 
called, for a before-after study of the Gaylorj^ White population and 



the development of six V'demonsttation modules" to test out ^ 

the efficacy of the health education components the Gaylord White 

J > ^ - 

project. The evaluation of the project developed into^major coi?troversy 

between the Divii^ion and the Library which left each side suspicious of 



the other. In pxis climate,^ the limited evaluation discussed in this 
document wds^ developed and .implemented by the Division at practically no .cost to 
the^ Librar/. It is added to the document because it was a vitaljpar^ 
of the project but ife^^ Should not be regarded as sponso.red, approved, 
Stimulated, or funded by the Library. 
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In, light of the above> the research questions which|(the project addressesi 
were affected ^not only ty'.the lintitations of funding, but by. the actual 

conditions on site. There was particular cpi^cern about three factors : 

• * " " ' . ^ y "^-'^ ' ^ 

1. , The- Vo lume of Data* * * ' " . 

\ It was *obViou§ rthat this project couid generate ^an enormous volume 

of useful, data. In fapt, much 'data wa^ collected ^on a Vide variety 
^ ' ' • . • ' V ^ 

of variables^ The^^'mos^ relevant data ar^ discussed beloj^. .Much 

infopnation has not been^ processe^d because of time pressures and * 

the paucity of fui^ds. * • . ^ • J > 

2;. ^ Controls ' • ' ' 

Original plans called for tlid' ^tablishment.of a viable cojitrol~>'^^ ' 
group composed of a matched sample of elderly East Harlem residents 
. in publid hotising other than Gaylord White,. ^Thi6 cefltnrdl group . : 
, '\ woujld'^have provided measures of^ differences i^' outcomes between 

respondents who had acceffs to the Gaylord White- Channel and tlios.e 
^ who did not.. While the New York City Housing Authority was ^vorably 
disposed to this idea, ^the absence of research arid evaluation 

^futtding precluSed it's implementation.' ; A sub-g^ple of 'Gaylord \flilte 
tenaiits^who would not 'accept CATV might hg^vfr constituted altfer- • 
native control grouo. This proved impractical when abotit aS.of ^ 
^ the tenaLtsac.cepttrd^CATV. Therefore a third approach w§s taken-- 

l^^^-r-^ , ■ , ' ■ \ ^ r ' ^ ' 

.that of fusing non-viewers of the Gay 1 or d .White"^ Channel as a basis 

of comparison with twa groups of viewers, (heavy and. light /moderate ) . 

This .approach was less than ideal beqause all. Gaylord White tenants 



as'^viewers)- were Influenced by Project 



3. « Hawthorne Effect 



"From the very outset, there was an awareness- that a Hawthorne Effect 
v^uld.be operative. Prpject staff inaJjfA)^r«. we^e in d^ily contact 
with tenants. Mahy^ meetings were held with small^ tenant conuni^tQ 
and large groups of tenants. The continuing interactiop^b^tween 
staff and study p^bpulation cannot be discounted as affdctdng over 
all tenant respdns'^^ ^ . ' - . 




The hypothesis, is made that activities ge'herate'd by the project (Hawthorne 
Effect) influenced all tenants, but that the .varying imtensifcy of Gaylord 
ufi-r f p riyt n ne]^ viewing h^a d an e^ffect over .and abovl^^ha^^of the Hawthorjie 



Effect, 
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'Nevertheless, the Gaylord White project provides significant data 

' ' ' - ' ♦ ' ^ 

. in answer^ to the queiition%: * , ^ , 

^1) Will an elderly^ta^^get population watch programming spect- 
ftcally^ designed to address ttieir needs and interest?? 

2y what is the net effect of such programming on a variety 'of " 
factors related to tlie well being of the study population^ 

To generate these data,* a before-after study was planned for the^Gaylord 
*Wliite House based on personal int\5?vifews with a random saii^le of rqughly 
one-third .of the residents. (SeQ Appen4i?, IV/^f or^questiotinaire) Phase 
I of the study inqplemented in June 1974 and ccinstitutes the base 
line, %eJE9re" data,^Tfie follow-up study of the same respondents was 
undertaken in May 1975, dfter 11 mog^ths of Gaylord' White transmission • ^ 
The finding^s of these studies are described in, detail later in this report. 

In i^ddition to the^^^gciQeral data collected on*-the affec£S (>f Gaylord 



White programming cm the population, si;t "medular demonstrations" studies 
of specific health content were implemented. The modules prc3vided infor- 
matlon on chronic diseases to which elderly populations are khown to be 

- ' . ^ - - ;■ 

"at high risk'- hypertension, vision, diabetes, cardiology - as*well as 
health education abput>sdentistry . Each was constructed so that screenings' 
for the- relevant disease entity were available at Gayl^d White in the 



periodl immediately following the TVWdsentations . The findings af the deirtdnc 

W ^ . / ' ^ ' ' . • . 

stration module studies are described, in detail later in this report. 

^ • ' Staff " 



-The 'project staff consisted of a half time project director plus 
the full time personnel. 
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1 Associate Bcipject Director i 
1 Abduction 'supervisor 

3 Member Production Crew for. video^ taping, cablecasting, 
editing, graphics, etc. ' . 



1 Administrative Assistant 
1 Cl^rk Typist 



In the course of the project additional^persotinel were employed, 
largely, on loans from other projects, Jtt) assist' in the evaluation 
and otTiSr Jtasks r The Gaylord V^hifc^ studio also served as an on-site 
office. The majoir^offipe space was prbvided by Mount Sinai. 
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% III. . OPERATIONAL ^TAGE . " . . 

"Funding for the operational phase of the"^Gaylord White Project was 
originally reqi^stred for the period September 1973 - August 1974, Internal 
problems within the CATV franchise holder (Teleprompter) however, delayed 
thfe actual installation at Gaylord Whita from January to May 1974, leaving only^ 
three months for transmission. Additional funding was therefore sought 
£tnd received from the Lister Hill National Center for Biomedical Communications 



to extend the operation o^CATV at" Gaylord VJhite^for an additional year. 
, ^ .*.InstallatXon .and Preparatiog 




. PreparatiofTTor Gaylord ^White transmission was a multi^aceted process 
requiring concurrent research, jtechnological, prograinming, \enant and 
coimnunity organization activities. Each- of these activities necessarily 
overlapped with others, and difficulties in any one activity affected others. 
For example, the national as well as local corf)orate officers ojf the vendor 
corporation (Telepromp^ter Corporation) were among the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the Gaylord White concept . However, almost at the ijoment 
of oper^ational funding, this corporation found itself in the throes of an 
unprecedeitted financial ^crisis. Its stock dropped inore than* 90 percent, and the 
threat of Bankfqptcywas' ever* present. As it turned out, the corporation survived, 
btat the enormous personnel changes ^at all levels replaaerf the .enthysia^tic suppor 
ters pf dfciylard^ White with individuals who had no knowledge of the project. 
It was therefore ne.cessar^ to reinyolve Teleprompter as ff de novo . These 
problems,as well as technological difficulties in cable installation r)pquired 
continuing e^l^nation ^nd interpretation to all involved** Efforts to elicit" * 
progratiping inputs from tenant and cbmraunity organizations required lead^ * ' 



.time, folLovr-up time and^ continual revision of program plans based on the 
-eventuality of coogeration iy individfial and coininunity service agencies^. 

Throughout the period of installatibn and preparation, the first priority 
of the project ^taf f was to gain tenant acceptance of both the cable installa-^ 
tion Sind the Gaylox^d White programming plan. Familiarity with both production 
and receiving equipment was fostered by encouraging ^11 tenantis to learn to 
o9lrate portapak earner a^t^quipment, by videotaping and replaying of tenant 
meetingg and discussions*, and by the continuing presence of project; equipment 
end staff at Gay lord White. 

> ' Tenant Organization 

It was a belief of the- project staff that a sense of tenant participation 
and "ownership" in the channel - via tbe appea;:ance of tenant ^ee^s on CATV . • 
and their suggestions and comments for programming would help to maxim^e 
interest and support for the Gdylord White channel. Beginning in Deoember ^ ^ 
1973, therefore, project staff met with residents on a floor -by-floor basis 
to explain the project and to elicit and answer tenant questions. At each 
such meeting, portapak recording snd playback equipment was introduced to the ' 
tenants and the proceedings videotaped for instant playback. As estimated 
90 percent of Gaylord White tenants attended the orientation meetings; 30 ^ ^ 
individual tenants volunteered to appear on camera to discuss a topic o^ their 
own choice -for periods from several minutes to almost 30 minutes. 



By February 1974, two thirds of the apartments had been ^cabled. At that 
time^ fi promotional videotape describing the project and the used of the set- 
top converters , was introduced to tenants via an 19'' ^ 
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monitor displayed in the building lobby, solarium and day room* "The 

cart was also transported to individual 'apartments throughout the building 

for display tro tenants. , » , 

At the same tinie,^a five-member voluntary Tenant CATV Committee 
was organized to provide continuing input and liaison with the project 
ou£ the project period to finalize programming decisions (see below) 

and* to 'preview Gay lord White demonstration modules. 



Software Developmei:it , 

Concurrent with tepant organizatic^n activities, ^prpject'stafl began' • 
in November 1973 to" -seek programming inputs frpm the many healtlK^providers 
functioning vithi^ ±he.Gaylord Whitg^ <conmrfinitY^^^"^T{j ese3 i]i>luded the ' 
Visiting Nilrse Serviqe, which supplies after care to many ,Gaylord White 
residents; Metropolitan Hospital, an impoiftant source of health care to 
Gaylord White residents ; Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York (H.I. P.); 
Union Settlement House, a neighborhood settlement hous6; and the New York City 
Housing Authority, which operate Gayloi^d \^ite housing. ^Two joint meetings^ 
^of jthese health providers were held in November and De.^ember, 1973 , .to introdu 
and explain the project and to request provider cooperation and assistance in 
the preparation of software segments. Individual meetings with each of the 
health providers were then arranged for specific follow-up and planning. 
Health providers contacts and outcomes are summarized below: 
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Health Provider 

Moxmt Sinai' Medical Center 

Visiting Nurs^ Service 

N.-Y.C. .Housing Authority 
Metropolitan Hospital 

Union* Settleinent Association 



Problems identified 

Healthy nutrition 

Medication, nutrition 
laxatives ^ 

Miputilization of health 
facilities 

Personal safety ' 

Misutilization of health 
facilities ^ 

Tenants' health needs' 



Other progBamming topics were developed hy the projeA staff based ^ 
on research about the needs and interests of the aging and targefc topics 
identified in the focused planning stage* ♦ 



* By May 1^4, immediately prior to the completion of cable installa-. 
tion, the staff had developed a variety of. so^twd^^gments based on provider 
suggestions. These included: * ^ . . ^ 
The Flying Carpet - rug and carpet, safety and accident prevention 



.Drugs in your Life - Physician,phanpacist^ and three tenants discuss 

medications; Health provider suggestion 



.Housing Authority Social Services: Provider Suggestion 
.•.The Telephone Alert Service - Visiting by Telephone 
\^ •Hypert ens ion ^ 



.Covello Senior Citizens Center - Information re a community facility 

for the elderly 



•Nutrition - A nutritionist 



discusses a. tenant's food purchase 
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Research 



^ To develop data for program planning and a b^se line for subsejciuent 

research on the effect of Gaylori White CATV programming^, personal inter- 

* \ 
views, with a random sample of 108 of Gay lord White tenants (residingi in 

different apartments) were undertaken in June 1974. * \ 

... ■ '1 

• Two sub-cultures are reflected in the demographic profile derived 
from the in-perso'n interviews. In age distribution, sex and patterns of 
occij^ncy. Gay lord White residents typify elderly Americans. In income, r 
however, the Gaylord White resident^ typify the sub-culture of the poorj 
their median monthly income places them at the officially- designated 
poverty level for the City of New York. 'Equally significant, a majority 
report their income as either better than or the same as^it ha^ been in 
the past. I 

Age ' f . ' 



Within the over all category of the" elderly (formally defined as 
those 65 years of age) dif^rentials afe great as 25 years or more can be foutd. 
Thus, a long-lived parent ^d his own children may theoretically be - 
included in an elderly population. This Suggests a wide variation of 
interests and life experience among any elderly population. ' > 

One quarter of the. Gaylprd White tenants surveyed were under 

4 

68 years of age and an- equal proportion (78 years of age and over) ,was 
born ^f ore' the turn of t^je century. The median age of the study group 
was 74.5 years . * - * ' 
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Table I 

Age of Respondent;s 
N=lb6**' - 



Age 

To 68 

69-73 

7h-78 

79-83 

84+ 



Number . 

25 

23 

32 

15 

11 
'106 



Percent 

• 247.' 
227. * 
307., 
147, - 
107. • 



1007, 



Mpdian 74.5 years 

•* Two No Answers excluded from Table 

Sex . . ' 

.,- , As anjpng the elderly nation-wide, the population of Gaylord Whit 
was found to be predominantly female. Women accounted for more than 
3/4s'of the study group. Men were equally distributed throughout all 
the age categories. • ' - ^ 

^ Table II 

Sex of Respondents * 

N=108 ' • 



_S£3J_ 

Male 
Female 



Number 
25 

T08 



Perc ent 

237. 

77% 
100% 
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Marital Status 



V 



As among the elderly generally, most Gaylord White tenant^ are 'not 
living with spouse*, 'Only 24% Lived in two-person households^ including 
227^r^gr|to were' married, » ' 



Table III' 



, Mflrirital Status of Respondents 
N=107*. 



' Marital Status 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never Married 



Number 
24 ^ 
58 

6 

6 
13 



Percent 
-22% 
54% 
6% 
6% 
12% 



107 



100% 



*One No Answer Excluded from Table 



TahIP TV 

Size of Household of Respondents 
N=108 



Household Size 
One person 

t 

TWO persons 



Number 

82 

26 
108 



Percent 

767. 

»2A% 
100%. 
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Ethnicity 

The ethnic distribution of respondettts mirrors the ethnic history 
of East Harlem. The predominance of white residents is significantly 
. greater than the current proportion of white residents in East Harlem 
and reflect the area's ro^e as a center for ^ropean iiVj^migration in 
the early past of the twentieth century. 



■Table V 

Ethnicity of Gaylord White Respondents Compared . 
X With Johnson East Harlem ^Survey ^ ^ 



Gaylord White Sample 
Black 30% 
White Italian ' 22 
White/Other 32 
Hispanic 17 



100% 



East Harlem Sample 

Black, Bxdvm Sc White Hispanic 

White European 

Black & Brown U.S. born 

Other 



45% 
17 
35 
3 

100% 
(935) 



Income 



The reported monthly income of 81% of respondents was between $150-$300, thus 
placing them in the category of the aged poor/ Of particular interest 
in this context is the respondents' viewL' of their current income re- '^^ 
lative to the past: half the respondents report that their current income 
is about the same as it was; 15 percent consider their iiicome-better 
than it was, and one third consider- it worse. 
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Table VI 

Income of Respondents 
N=105* 



Income 

Under $150 
y 

$150-300 

More than $300 



Number 

11 

85 

._9 
105 



/ 



Percent 
107. 
81% 

100% 



*Three Don't Know/No Answer responses excluded from computation 



^ fable VII 

Present Income of Respondents Relative to Past Incdine 
N=103* ' 



Present Income 




Number 
15 

.53 

35. 
103 . 



Percent 
15% 
51% 
34% , 



*;Flve Dit/NA responses e^luded from computation 

1 . " . ■ 



This is not to suggest tKa£ -financial problems are non-existent in 
Gay lord White, nor thiat ^tfie population is atypical ^mong the elderly 
with regard to incont^ Indeed, for New . York City, /the Gaylord' White 

^mpdian Income •i9r^ar'icrr--ne§r_t^^ median income of New. York City's elderly 

n ' — ' — — 1 

population of $2,430/annum for unrelated individuals of 65 yea^rs of age 
and ovi»r/ The Tack of^ funds, however, appears to aiffect the elderly ' 
poor in Gay Ibrd' White wMlj|y.ess impact than .ie does the elderly who have 



bedix middle-class in their middle age'. -J?pr example, the Harris poll 



\ 



asked a national sample of 2,797 persons '65 years of age llo assess, the ' 
"very serious problem^* of aging and found that 15 percent of the 

respondents cons^Ldered "not enough money** one swfch very serious problem. 

In contrast, the Johnson study, in seeking Assessment of ^he "most * 
"Important things to have from life" found* that' oniy* four ^percent of 

the elderly cited money*, ..,,,,^^ey^^ranked_ thii:d^^^ the Harris study; 

fifth in East Harlem* ' 

Educatioii , • • 

The educational status of Gaylord i|fhite respondents is typical of 

that of the "other America" of pbverty, as , is' seen .by a comparison of * 

* 

the reported education of Gaylord White respondents with that of th^ 
aged population as a whole* 

Table 'IX ^ * 



Education 



Gaylord V?hite Brotman National Data ^ 

(105) Americans Over 65 



0-4 years 38. , ; 36% ^ 13% 

5 years \ 39 37 ^ ' ^ 44 

9 or moye ^ears 28 . 27 ^ . ' ^ 43 

Median ^ * - . ^ ^.3 . 8.7 

Television Viewing 

Data on television us^ among the Gaylord l^Thite residents was if partic\ilar 
impcJrtance both in program planning and in efforts to establish o^.ba^e 
line against whix:h to measure the effectiveness of CATV* at Gaylord* l"Jhite, 

Of the respondents surveyed i 88 percent owned at ieast orl^tv set 
and^devote a mean of 3.9 hours daily to television viewing. \ 

r 



\ 

\ 
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Table 'X 



[Number of Television Sets Owned' by Respondents 
N=108 ^ 



cm 



Number off, Sets 



Number 
6. 
81 
21 
108 



Percent 
6 

• 

75 

19 , 
100% 



. " Table XI 

Time Spent Watching Television 
' N=108 . 



NumBfer. of Hours Daily / / 


Number 


Percent 


None 






1 Hour 


4 


4 


i -Hours 


1-0 ■ 




3 Hours 


14 


13 


4 Hours , . ' ' 


27 


* 25 


5 Hours 


15- 


^' IK 


6, Hou^s 7 ^ • 




8 


7 Jlours 


2 


2 


8 Hours ' . " ; 


' 3 


3 


^9 Hours 




1 


10 Hours or more 


2 


• 2 


Don*t Know/No Answer 


14 


'13 




108 


1007. 



'^He^n^J^ hour s /day 
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As- i9 the case nationally, television use' was highest in the evening, 



witli moVe than half the study group reporting television use* in the hours 
from 6-8 p»m» • * ^ t 



i 



Table XIiI 



Hours of Day Respondents Watch Television 
^=108) . - - 



Hours 
6-8 A.MT 
8-10 

10-12 Noon 

12 Noonr2 P;*Mr 

2-4 

4-6 

to 

6-8 

8-lb' ^ 
10-12 Midnight 
Other 




Don ' t -Know/ No Ans we r/ 
Does Not Apply 



Number 
3' 
9 

V 

13' 
22 
22 

22 
63 
45 
23 
6 



''fQuestlon allows for mi?ltlplG responses^ 



Percent 
.3t 
8 

t 

12 
20 

20 . 
20 
' 58 
42 
21 
6 



8 ■ 
'2-187. 
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Gaylord White- Trai?istni3sion 



The Gaylord White ChanneL began regular 'functioning on June 10, • 
197A. The program schedule called ^or three weekly one-hour programs, trans- 
mitted eaqh Monday, Wednesday and Friday- at ^9:30 a.m. and * repeated ^at noon 



of the same 'day. 



The format for the first week's programming was maintained throughout^ 
June and July 1974, as foll^owi 




1. A Tenant ile porter who garv^^ date, time, weather and a round- 



up 



of Gayloi^d White and neighbourhood activities'^ (live) ^ 
2. * A short inspirational reading or hymn: Tenant (tape) 



J 



3. Grocery Shopping Information: Bes^^, buys and nutritional ti^fs : 
l?enant- and Staff Member (live) \ , , ' ^ 

4. , Health or Honie Safety Segment: Staff or\Healt:fi Professional (tape) 



-^ I * * J 5. •'Meet Your Neig;hbor"^7 iutervAey with teQant\ (tape) , 



6* Sign^'of f and preview -of following, program 



*) At *the siiggesti(jn of tUe Tenants Committee a second daily repeat 
" at 4:30 PM was instituted 3ln Spring 1975. ^ * \ \ 
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It will be noted that four of the six program segments •feature * 
Gaylord White tenants. In^the period June-August 1974, 16 of approxi- 
matfely 81 program segments' (or almost 20 percent of total prbgramming) 
werig devoted to efforts to introduce viewet^' *to each other through the cs 
'*Meet Your Neighbor" format. In addition, 16. tenants appeared on the 
channel as^ "reporters" or "readers", so tHat in the three-month period 
June-August, 32 ^t^n^ts had app^red on the cable. 



This initial /ocus on the 'Gaylor^ White tenants was a d^iberate 
prpgranming strategy based on an effort to persoMl.^i-^^'^ Gaylord 
White by showing* jnany familiar faces. At the same time, the high' tenant ^ 
Visibility was planned to'^directly copater the widely noted social 
isolation of the elderly tenants by "introducing" them to each other via 
. the cable,- \ '* " 

It should also b^^noted that the Tenants' Cable Committee supplied 
ira^iortant programming i^put in the initial Gaylord^WJtite format. It 
was ai\the suggestion of th^ Committee that date, time ^nd. /weather 
were inc^luded in the ^'Morning Report" to provide an iipediate orientation 



to the ou^zside woj^ld. ^ It was also on the advic'e of the 

\ 

Committ&e that the 9:30 a.m. time slot was chosen for transmission. 

Their prescience ^ this choice was cotifirmed in subsj^quent analysis of 

.the base-line data. The hourg from 8-10 a.m.* wei:e found 'to be among 

the least used for viewing commercial tv, thus mbstj^likely to attradt ~ 
* . ' \ ' ' • " 

viewers- without competing with favored programs .later in the day. ^ 

Initial TcQant kcspotise " • * \ * ^"^^ 

^..Only the most fragmentary apd anefcddtal data are available on initial 
- , / AO . ^ ' 
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tenant response to the Gaylord White channel'itr suggests the tenets* 

• ^ ' J ' ^ 

dependence on t-elevision recepti^n,,^ and their initial vievership of ^ 
-the Gaylord White Channejf. . > ' 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ May 1974, before %e ^haiinei was!.oj,eratlve * but after many 

*of 'thB Gaylord White apartments' had been cabled, a bonstructipn accident * 

damaged the main cable line feeding into Gayldrd White. Many^of the 

a * 

residents already on the cable happened to be watching television at * 
the time and immediately barraged. the project "office and- the; vendor 
corporation vith telephone calls ComplairninV of the disruption H,n s^r- 
vice. ' As a resiilt of ^roj&ct staf'f intervention, servi^ce vas^ restored 
within-three houM by -the laying of an Emergency cable line; the line 
was fully repaired vithin ?4 hours. Many of the Gaylord White residents 
complainea bittef-ly about th^e disruption; a number requested that their 
television sets^ be disconnected from the cable. In a few cas^6^,* ihe 
sets vere in fact disc6nnected, but in each instance the tenants later 
requested that the service, be restored. ' ^ . 

The immediacy of tenant: response to the cable^ break and, their > * 
expressed cojicern about the loss of service confirmed to the project 
staff the great importance of tele^vision in the^ lives \f this elderly 



population. It al^o provided an important insight in subsequent pfrogram 
planning, viz, that" ^ny projected change in programmir^or scheduling 
would best be implemented \;ith adequate lead-time to prepare tenants 
for phe change ^ ' ^ • - 
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An indication of tenant vievership of the Gay lord T^hite Channel was 
derived from a contest, to name the channel, held' in June, 'at the very 
outset of transmission. Eighteen tenants submitted possible names 
for the <Jaylord White channel; 73 tenants voted on the issue, arriving • 
at the name, '.*HELLO TENANT 1 GAYLORD WHITE HOUSE", 



P 
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tV. GAYLORD WHITE PROGRAMMING 



The Gaylord White studio 'produced a total of 328 program "segments", 

varying in length from 30-secoftd spots to one-hour 'productions. For purposed 

divided 

of analysis, ^these segments have been/into 6 major categories, each of Vhich 
combines the range of segment lengths. Of these, roughly 30 percent were 
directly related to physical health and an equiva»lent proportion to social 
well-being. , ■«* \ • 



Table I 



Gaylord White Programming Segment 
June 1974 - July 1975 



Number 
(328) 



Percent 
(100) 



Focus on Tenants 



Meet Your Neighbor Interviews 
Moiming Reporter or Prayer 
College Classes 
Tenant Comiriittees 

Focus on Health 

Demonstration Modules 
All bthfer Health . 

Community . . * 

Bingo V 

Entertainment , *" 

All Other- 

TOTAL 



an 

29 
14 
16 




90 



66) 

36) 102 



\ 



\ 



277. 



20) 

ll-J ,327. 



14 

13 
6 

'_8 
1007. 



V 


* * • » ^ 


J ' ■ ,^ • • • 

(3.8)1 


* 


• 5 * 


" V * P0C\1£ 


\' on Tenants 






> 

* Bie literature on aging cxt 

\ 


res social isolation as^ a major negative 


• 

» 


^factor in this period of life^ 


the death of a spouse, illness,' 


physio* 



logica]^ decline are seen to dontribute to increasing- distance between 
the elderly anff the world around them. With 70 percent of tenants living 
alone, one third non-ambulatory, and a majority assessing theif^health as 

either-fai;: (347.) or poor (24%), Gaylord White . House is a microcosm of the ^ 

- -I 

conditions that ^fect^ socfal isolation among the agings. This Isolation 
vas a pritiary target for CATV programming^ 

\ It vas the belief of the program fetaff that as tenants came to see 
'^eir neighbor? and/or appear themselves on televisibn^ they would increas- 
ingly relate to each other on a day-to-day basis: Gaylord White channel view- 
lug ' • ■ • • ^ ' 



\ 
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would thus ^s^rve as. a catalyst Or introduction for other forms of con- 

* tinuing interaction. For this reason, tenants V7ere used wherever 

pos<>ible in programznixig as ^panelists/ audience, and "actors". In addi- 

tion, several program formats were specifically designed to focus on 

individual tenants and on the interactions of tenants with one other. 

♦ 

In all, 27 percent of all progranuning specifically featured tenants." 
^eet Your Neighbor , project staff interviewed individual tenants ' 
for 15-25 minute discussions or tenant intei^viewed members of the project 
staff. n>e Morninp, Reporter and Morning Prayer format brousht add'itional 
individual tenants on camera. 

In October 1974, for example, project staff interviewed Mrs. r1 
for a Meet Yotir Neighbor segment. Itrs. R. is a childless .widow who :novecI 
to Gaylord Wiite House with her husband iii. the late 19C0's. Shortly 
after they moved into' Gaylotd White, Mr. R became 'ill and was repeatedly, 
hospitalized. Between hospitalizations, Mrs. R cared for him alone at 
home. No neighbors offered^ to help her, uor befriend her and' no one offered 
condolences after Mr.' R.'s death. * * , 

. ■ When the project staff met witlTlTr^ R. in June to orient her to 

CATV, she refused to participate in any mam^r with other Gaylord White 

tenants. Sh5 said she would "never" appear on^l^vision. By October, 

however, after five months of . transmission, Mrs*. R. willingly' 

appeared on the cable,rGifajtved a number of comp^tlmentrs from her peers and ^ 
subsequently developed a number of friendsh^^ Hn^ building-centered activities 

An eatly outcome of Gaylord \niite programming was the formation of ^ 
a Tenant Nutrition- Committee, which met continuously throughout^ the .project 
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period to discuss cooking and food tips.' Videotapes of tenants meal 
preparations included demonstrations of nutritious breakfasts and a 
• holiday n^al prepared by a, retired chef of a major New York Hotel. 
Meetings of the Nat;rition Connnittee and other building qyn^ it tees were 
videotaped throughout the project for . transmission. ' " 

Tenants were the focus, too. in the^CoU^g^^iass ..^^^^ 
live and videotaped for transmission from April - June" l|S. A college- 
level sociology course was taught at Gaylord T-Thite House by ,New. Yorlc ' 
City Conununity College to a tenant* enrol Ime^nt of 50 students! The courses 
Vere designed to serve as educational programming and equally 'important, 
as an opportunity for viewers to see their peers in a learning situatiol 



In a ceremony at New York City Co4iunity College in June 1975, 13 
- of 18 tenants who .qualified received /certificates from the College fo. \ 
completion of the sociology course ^ork. Several tenants arranged for" 
family .embers to meet them at the , College auditorium' for the certifica- 
tion ceremony award, which was videotaped for transmission to all Gaylord 
WKite tenants' via CATV, 



Focus on the Community\ 



Moving outward from the b;.ilding to ^he ii^iate East \llarlem neighbor- 
^ • hood- and tl^ larger New York .ommun.ty.'.the GayLd V/hite CaI project " 
devoted 12.p(i^cent of progra,iuning to community akirs. mAt Harlem, 
segments; ^;ere produced on ifni on Settlement, the Colello SeniotWti- - " 
zens Center, nei8hborhoo4 stores with f3bd and health 6pe«ials,\etc. 
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Prograinming a^ut the larger community included background information 
on social entitlement programs, gucl\ '^s Social Security and SSI:' 
information on city-V7ide programs and facilities for the aging; and 
presentation by volunteer programs seeking participation from Gaylord 
White residents. 

« 

In February 1975, for example/^ representative of RSVP (a program 

seeking elderly volunteers) addressed a group of Gaylord White tenants 

in person to offer potential volunteers a visit to a nursing home in 

need of volunteers' services . Eleven members of the group immediately 

offered to participate. Following transmission of the RSVP segment on 
Gaylord White channel 

the / nine television viewers volunteered for the orientation tour. ' 
Of the original 20 interested tenants, nine ultimately volunteered thei^ 
services weekly at a near-by nursing home: 5 of the 9 television vievjers 
and 4 of -the 11 ^)artici^ants were in* this group. ' " 



Especially popular, by tenants accounts, was programming which* 
followed tenants into and through the community. Tenant ^participation 
in a T)U3 trip to the Rye Beach Playland Amusement Tark wafe videotaped 
on'site by the , project^ staff- for subsequent transmission. 

The following ^partial listing of community programming provides 
an overview of' the project's focus on the community. 
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• Toblg IT. 

Gaylord ynite Community - Focused Programming 
June 1974 - July 1975 



HAST IIARLEM CO>fiPJN lTY 

I • * " " ■ • 

Cavello SenioiT Citij:en Center 
i Union Settlement. House 
Kx^^ess Dopartmei^it Store 
Trip to Rye Beach 
.Food Shopping ^ 
Visit' from an' Old Friend 



^ NE17 YORK AND ELDERLY . - 
Dag Haame\-sckold Snaior Citizens' Rally 
RSVP Program 

Foster Grandparent Program 
Social Security - 

Visit to Museum^ of the City of New York 



To encourage viG^'?Cirship 'of th*e G^ylor<3*171iite channel and to derive 
^tentative measure o^^^he intensity of viewing, the project ii^sLituted * ^ 
bingo as a daily pro^raiu component of the Gaylord \7hite dianriel beginning -October 
1974. and extending fpr *42 weeks until August 1975 • . * /'^ 



; Bingo c£trd<; 'vjovo'^distribittod' by the' building's Tenant' Patrol from, 
ri' centrally^-locatcd table in' the lob^y. Each day's transmission included 
the calling of" 9-10 bingo numbe^rs, to^ a total of 27-30 numbers each week. 



Tenant response, as measured by the number of cards taken by tenants 
each week, ranged from 110-190, clustering betvzeen 131 and 170 cards' each 
week. A total of 110 prizes was distributed to 42 individv^al ^irigo 

i 

• • . . "so ■ '. 



'di^sa im^ll prizes were usef^tl items with high health and* safety * 



:: titnimal cash value. These choices were offered eajph week^ 'ranging 
? to household safety and convenience items, ' tn general it should 
. food was -usually chosen , ^* ^ . 



:;o: participation provides only the roughest measure of viewer^thip. 

^.le^ it T7as perfectly' possible for tenants to "pool" bingo cards, 

nly one viewer could, keep tjrack of a^number of cards, simultane- 

r each day's bingo drawing/; Qa the other hand, anyone watching the 
' channel f . ' 

lilte for bingo only would perforce be exposed to a full hour's 

'•^S, Sincij- numb(*r-calling was distributed throughout each day's * 



•on* 



•aance/ the Untrodiictio'h of bingo to Gaylord ,White programming 
have beeti a posltivl addition* The interest and excitement- 
' f.mong pauticipants and winners ^ (and their neighbors )tprovided 
l confirmation of CATV* sv viability at Gaylord vm'ite Houses/ 

' * Table III • ' , . ^ 

Tenant* Participation ^in CATV Bingo ^ - ' 



Number of /Weeks* 




'^te records ayail^ble for four weeks 



■5, 
7 

5' 

12- 

. - 3 ' 
. 1 



V 



' 6 ^, . 
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/ , . . . the- 

/■ Heclth programning was ^he principle, component ofAGaylord White 

channel transm.^sston, constituting 32%, of all program -segments \ 

produced. For purposes/og anayisis^ sbch programming Wa^ been divided 

• ' ^- : f ^ '■ 

into;. '* . .' ' ' ' ^ ■ , . • . ' 

1. A discussion-^h^alth in 'general a^d ' ^ ' «• 

. 2. atiplj'sis^ of,th^\^^ially-de^^^ 

modules". • > ^ . . ^ • ^ 

- ^ ' ; ^ / • 

. Overall Health Programming . ' ^ / ' 

- ■ ^ ■ ' ' '. 

^Health programming focused on those disease entities most 

-relevant to an .^Iderly, populaMon add stressed the* specif ic relevance- 

of conditibhs to Gaylord »hite tenants. E^rly iri thepro^ecf, for example 

- • ■ • • ^. . , ^" ■ ... • , ' 

project staff observed that many tenants' spent ' several hou^s each dky ' 

- f ■ - . • . . . -r . 

.basking .fn, the hot summer sun; a software segment on. "skin car'e", 

describing protection from the sun's rays was prb^iiced for transmission' 

during the hottest summer mbnths. Another early program segment;-. 

"Flying Carpet" was directed" toward hoqsehold safety, and directed . ' 

JenantsJ-attention t6 the risks of scatter rugsj jintacked linoleum and " 

Vf lying carpets" in theirr -apartments. A forthcoming East Harlem Health 

Fair was previewed, in anotlier software aeethent. / * ' 

*',',- ' _ -the 

y Of the total 103 health segtients.' produced fbr/caylord IvTiite channel. 

/ * '■ ■ ^ ' ' ' ' \' ^ - ' . ^ < . 

66 were designed for Weening research as ' "demonstx'ation moduli" ' ' 



(see below) ^ All other health prograipming is listed In Table IV 



* 1 * 



TITLE 



Table IV ^ 

Gaylord l^ite Health Programraing 
June' 1974 - July 1975 



PARTICIPANTS 



1*/ Flying Carpet: Household Safety 

2. Hypertension 

3. Health News 
4-5. Nutrition * 
6. Resuspi'-i^ihie 



7.. Health Fair llnterview Promotion ^ 



8.- 
9.. 

■ XO. 
11. 

"12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
"16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



SIcin ' 

Bathroom Safety. 

{. 

Health .News ' 
Body ^I^chanics 

Belly /Aches 

/ . 

Breast <}heck 
Oh! /My Aching \Head ' ' 
n.'j.V: Se,rvice^^ at Gaylord White 
Lairge Bowel trci(bjemg 



Mental Power^ 

I^abetes 

I, 

Better Breathing 1 
Arthritis 
Your Heart 



Staff 

Nutritionist 
Sfaff Health Education 
Health Fair • « Coordinator 
M. d; 

Nurse Clinician 

M.D.- • , 

Nurse Clinician ■ 



M.D. 



•m,d. V , ^r^^ - 

M.I>., '3ocial Worker 
.M.D. 

' m:d.- > 

staff- Health Educator 
Nurse Clinician 

AHA Film on Heart. Disease 
Staff Production' 



222 -r 23. J Planned Admission Ito a Hpspita]^ 



24^ Lumps and Bumps : Dermatclogy 

25^ Sft-oke ■ •]' ; , 

26 . Your Lungs ' , ; ■ 

27 ' Diabetes* • 

28. Got Off Your Hands Utilization of 
^ .Health Services 

29 

9» Bladder -Problems 



r 



HrD. 1 

M.D. ■ 

* . ■ <^ 

"» Group Health Educator 



30. Choosing an.M.>p: 



i 



31. . Foot Care . ' v 

^ -J ^ ' ' ' ' 

32. Skin Problems. ^ > ' 

33. Health ServiccJS at Gaylord White 
34.. . What^ Blood Pressure * ^ 

35. , Let^s Tallc About Problems | 

36. ^ . I Patient* Service Representatives 
37-38. The ProblQin of Living 



Staff Health Educator 
M'.D. , 
M.D. ^ ' 

M.'D. ^Nurse Prectitioner 
Staff Health Educator' 

Hospital Patient Service" Representative 
M. D.' Social W.orke^ 



Throughbut the .plroject, staff cqjititiuously expefimonted vith optimum 
formats in the use of physicia^^ on""'CATV. Because th^ time availability 
of participating plhy^icians was. always ati^a premium, it-'x^as oftefi-.impcs- 
sible to SQhedule sufficient "lead time" fo^ assure that physi9ianG* 
vould be sufficiently relaxed on camera tiT appeal to^the audience. ' In 
addition, it was 'soon noted that » physicians ^ terminology 
was far too complex for a lay audience* t - ' " 

Two basic production formats- were ,employe*d for hj alth j>rogroniraing. . In 

'pne, the health provider would present a 10-15 minute lecture, followed - 

by a 10 minute question peri^Diid by a st;aff member to<i*cu6s the pre- 

^' 1 • ' / 

ceding informati6n- and to reinf6rce the most Important, painfs in the message. 



In another format, providers addressed a live tenant audience with 10-15 
minute presentation, follc5Ved by 15-26 miriute^question periods from the 
tenants. , , . ^ • ^ 

An additional format Used the tenants' apartment ^'as the ^ ^'studio", ' 
In these, segments, the health provider would interact on camera with ^ 
the tenant. ' - ' " , ' ^' 

To assure the accuracy of concent , ^each' provides was also asked to 
-review ^he videotape on' which g /he appeared. (See Appendix T for format.) 
This "instaqt replay" had- the* additional effect' of providing an opportunity 
for ..participnnts to see themselves (often for the first time) on videotape 
.and frequently to seasitize thefii to the irapact of tlfcir performance. 
Indeed, aij^ interesCing si^e effect 'of CATV at Gaylord White was its im- , 
pact on the participants themselves. As tenants became more confident ' 
of their own "right" to question fJroviaers, the' "repeat performers" at 
Gaylord VThite became increasingly aware of the inherent difficulties in 
communication - on both sides - between patient and provider, and each 
appeafec^to gain confidence in the relationship, ' . * 
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' ^V. 'HODtTLAR DEbiONSTR/ JIONS 



■ •As.one means of eva>ii.afing the potential of television as a healtli* 
education tool.fche project staff developed a modular demonstration design. 
/Six experiments vere -conducted during a nin^ mon^h. period, "modular in 
fpnil ^o that each would somewhat standardfzed aod could^e. examined 
both on its own and "compared to-bther nodules. 

J 

The modular demonstrations were tased on the operationll definition 
of health education; agreed upon by "the 1972.73 Joint Committee on Health 
■Education Terminologyi-'A process with intellectual, psychological,;- and 
-social dimensions relating to activities which increase the abilities 
of people to make informed decisions affectW^eir personal, family, 
and community well-being.^ This process, bfi^edW^^ principles, 
facilitates- -learning and .behavioral change in botK^heaU^personnel und 
consumers inching children and youth". 
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In each modular demonstration, information relating t\a specific ' 
health i^roblem^ „a's , transmitted via the Gaylor^l I^hite Cliarmel,\d free 
on-site sc're^ning ^as offered. Tenants who tesponc^^d to the scre^ig • 
offer, and an equ^l number of randomly selected tenants who did not 
.respond were intervi ewed. to determine among other things: - 



'2. 



Source of information, ahoiit tha screening 
Feelings of susceptibility to the. specific health problem 
3. . Knowledge of factual information a,bout the health problem 
^which-was conveyed ovof the Gaylord Wliite Channel. 



Health Problems Covered 



Criteria /.were established for selection of^health problems for 
th$ six modulaft demonstrations. Thus conceatrating on problems: ' 

1. Of Significance to this population; ^ . 

there . ' 

2. Foi? which/ was. a reliable screening mechanism; • • 

3. For which there was a real possibility of affordable treatment. 

4. About v/hich tenants should be alerted to the advisability of 
periodic testing. ' , . 

, f " 

It was initially determined to concentr.fete on hypertensior., vision, 
(i.e.) glaucoma and cataract), diabetes, dentistry, cardiology, and breast 
caTicfer. During the course of the year, breast cancer.screening was dropped 
due to the unability of mobile mammography equipment, and the results of 
one of the screening programs (hypertension) .caused. us to repeat that 



demonstration. 



0 * 



Duration of Each feperiment 

With six^demonstrations plahned during .a* peripd of nine months, a 
determiMtion was necessary as to the duration of each experiment. For 
example, eaish demonstration ciould be conducted for one day or over six 
weeks. ^ Both pxtHmes we.re rejected; the first as too. brief (many tenants 
do not .watch every .program) , and the second woux'd have meant continuous 
screening. ^ 

ch experiment was thus limited to a one-veek period, with the 
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messages and screening running con(<yrrently. This also provided a* five week' 
hlatiis betV7een screenings. ^ 

J'accard has reported on the relatiK>n^ between intentions'and •behavior 
in health. ^Ife'reports a decrease in correlation between the t;.7o vhen the time 
interval increases. The relationship betwSfn behavior and intentions is 
'further affected by exposure to new information ^nd by the- number of steps ' 
to be performed by the individual in order to perform the behavior. ; 

T* . * ■ ' ' ' ' 

In screening programs, agencies have long used the technique of blanket- 
ing the target area with literature or verbal announcements of the aVail- 
able screening immediately before and during the screening. This fact 
suggests that a kind of intuition about the intentions - behavior relation- 
ship has existed for some time. 



Formatf ^ 

The format decided upon contained these elements: 

Commercial type messages 
Didactic presentations and 
•'Tenant Tags" , 

1. Commercial Type Messages 



•These, were Similar to television commercial '"spots" .in length 
(30-60 sbconds), ' Each "spot" made one or two points about a health 
problem. ^ We sopght simplicity,, directness, 'pf ten humor, and . 
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repefeitidn wl>ere appropriate. Visual images were employed 
to- reinforce,,.verbal information because of greater retention 

• of visdfll over auditory cues. The video relied oft familiar" •' 
siibjects-piants, a screen, ^ke corner mailbox, neighbors^ etc. ■ 

^ Content was determined by starff i^x^nsultation with a- geria- 
trician and a specialist in t|ie parti^I^,:' health problem. ' 

Didactic Presentations 

' — 4 

These were of longer duration (5=1 j minutes), presented by a /- 
physiciaTToFd^tist who specialized in the subject area. Models 
of the eye and heart were employed to enhance the presentation 
which often repeated information in the spot announcements to 
enhance validity and afford reinforcement. ' 

% f 

3* "Tenant Tags", The Concluding; Messages 

Tlie concluding message on screening re\aj:ed to accessibility' 
' the when, where and cost (free), Tenants 'themselves were used 

to provide this information. An average of four "tenant tags 
vere done for each screening, each by a different tenant. 

It was felt that tenaiit peers conveying this information 
would be entertaining and would^ lend a mo^re personalized 
touch then either the coiranercial messages or the didactic ■- 
presentations. ' . 
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, Message Length . *• ^ 

#• . ^ - ' - « , • ' 

Three factors determined the length of . each * spot', didactic segment,, 

^6r tenant tag. They w^re:- . / . . 

' ' *^ ' 

1. . The length of time necessary to communicate each message with . ^ 

video reinf credent • . ^ . 

• ^ T' / * P 

k ' - * * ' 

V ' * * 

2. The <3elivery style of the talent (some people speak more ?lov?ly 
than others) ^ ' ^ ' . , 

3. Knowledge of tenants' perceptual ability, (The latter changed, 
with increasing understanding). 

* Message - Intensity (Dose) 

Tliere is wide acceptance of the dose-response notion i,e. the more 
cues to action, the greater thre behavioral response. Adhering To^this, 
demonstration fnoJiil^ cut heavily into each/daily^program with 'spots/, 
didactic segment and "tenant tags^". Thus^in a one hour program during a - 
modular demonstration week, a tenant would see four Vs><^ts * ,two of which 
would be repeated in Spanish, one -doctor segment,^ and four neighbori^^ijounc? 
ing time and place of screening.. In this way about twenty of ^^Iie sixty 
program minutes related to the. module. 



Evaluation 

Each module (and the modules in aggregate) lent itself to evaluation 
in three ways. ' . ' 

I. Outcome; the behavioral response to the modules using non- respondent 
as a control group* 

, 2. Tenant evaluation of messages^ a panel of- tenants was asked to 
articulate its perception of the messages in each module. " 

3. Evaluation by professionals: physicians, health educators, 

representatives at ag^nt±BS^ working with the elderly an^ television 
expertp were asked to critique ,the messages. 



O utcome 
•^r^i — • 

T , • the • ^ -1 

Lacking measures of viewership during /Gaylord l^hite channel transmission- 
it was notjossible to accutate^y anticipitate the number of respondents who ' ' 
would turn out for tihe screenings, nor to what extent the tejevisidn message^s' 
or their ripple effect would operate. As the number of viewers 'increased over--- 
time', so .did the number of potential respond^ents to the screenings. Exa- 

« 

mination of the number of tenants who actually responded in the. order in 
which thev screenings were conducted, shows: 



Table 1 



SCREENING 
Hypertension #1 
Visix)n- 
Diabetes 
Dentistry 
Hypertension #2 
Cardiology 
Total • • ^' 



^ ' '' ^'"RESPONDEN TS 

- ' * • . ' */ • 
. .17.' 

- 25 • ' ' • 
6 

15 



isb 



■There '_j^s\nb..ordei-i.5.;incre-a of respondents tl the ' 



„ ecrreening: p-f^aitis' as- the year pros'resse'd' 



. I£vw^a:hy>qthesi^^ the explauatibri for this phenomenon might' be ' 

•fouiftd i;n'R^^^^^^ Bkibf'Hod^l, Vhich is based on Lewi;!^ ^j^^^^^ 

^ of t^ciavation^ Ih^ Itealth'Bnief. Model i^Jbasically phenomenological dn . 
^^^isytij^ Perceived .world of the consumer rathel than 

r^iis • phs^iJicaiv environment 1:hat..motivates''action, 
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•.ND,V,»OALf%EWoNS MbP TVi^VAe^Ofe-- - ., . • . yKEUHOODOr" ACTION 

*• J ' 1 . *' ' « 




"Perceived Susc^ptibiiity^o 
* Disease vX" 
perceived Scwousncss \ 



- » ■ T 

DcrffOf^raphic pariahlcs .(^ge. '5cx^" 

,race. c^hnicify, ptcj ' ' 
Sociopjiyichologicol voriabtcs (person* 
alilyt sfcci^l class, peer and refer* 
cncc group pressure, etc.) 
'Stmcluml Variables' (knowledge 
about (he disease, prior contact 
▼/ilh fiiey disease, ^tc.) * 



Perceived Threat 
of • 
DiseftseSfX" ' 



V ♦ • • Cues to J^tion 
Mass media campaigns 
Advice from others \ 
Reminder postcard .feroni physician 
^- prdenfist / 
IilnCM of fnmlly member or frienc} 
Nowi»pnpftr or mnRazirie nrticje * 



r > 



Perceived benefits of 
preventive action 

minus 

Perceived barrier^ to 
preventive action 



, Likelihood of Talking 
RccommeadediPreventive 
Health Action 



'•Health^B/lief Model" (after Becker et al^) 



As SAiggested in the model, it s^Wd ^possible that 'perceived feelings 
of severity and susceptibility would be significant in motivating respdhses 
to the screenings: In addition, it was felt that television cues would be-', 
a significant fadtor in this motivation © that viewers of. the' modular pro- 
grams would be significantly more knowledgeable than non--viewers. 



Findings 



erity : 



^ Examinat:4.on of the screenings in the order of the number of 



respondents tl^ey drew, shows 



Table III 



'SCREENINg; ji^. RESPONDE^TTS'' 

Hypertension #2 33 
"Hypertension #1 ^ . * 29^ 



Diabetes 
Vision 



25 
17 



Cardiology , 25 ^ 

Dentistry - 6 

In the post^in^erview, tenants were asged to rank several condi 
-tions-^ttncluding four of the above five; cardiology was not 
included) by the degree of seriousness. Using a score of 3 forj 
"very serious", 2 for "somev7hat Sferious" and 1 for "not too 
serious*', the following scores were' derived : 

r 

• Table IV • . 



ILLNESS • .S^ORg 

High Blood Pressure 2.09 

Diabetes 1.92 

Vision (Cataracts & Glaucoma) ' 1.84 . 

Teeth Missing ' 1^47 

64 . ■ 



(57) 



The rank order of the illnesses in the interview question and" 
response to the corresponding screenings are identical. This /" 

- t? " • ' 

cxlearly correlates witk.the Health Belief Model i.e. tfiat per-, 
ceived severity is a majbr factor in the individual's d«ision 

^ ' * ^ • c 

-to attend a 'screening program. 



Susceptibility J 



Respondents and non-i:espondents;were a&ked to state their feelings 
of vulnerability to each condition: 



Table V 



Total Perceived Susceptibility 
to' Six Copclitidns 



Susceptible 



Total 

Previously 
diagnosed 

P « < .01 



Respondents Non-lRespondents 
60 (467„) 41 (307.) 



Non-Susceptible 
. or Don't Know 70 (54%) 



94 (707.) 
130 (100%) 135 (1007.) 



39 (307.) 



37 (27%) 



Viewers . Ko'n- Viewers 
41 (52%) 60 (32%) 

38 (48%) 126 (68%) 
79 (IOp%) 186 (100%) 

26,(33%), 5D (27%) 



This table demonstrates that, viewers and respondents are more 

i ' - . 

likely to regard themselves as" susceptible .than-are non-vieWs 
oV non- respondents. It is .not clear whether viewers watched the ~ 
modular -^levision prqgrams' because they' felt stisceptible to the 
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health problem. It is certainly clear. that susceptibility was a 
motivating influence in. response. 



3. Previous Testing 



The recency of previous testing for each condition was examined • 
m the following table: ^ 




<^ '^l Year 
> 1 Year • 
Never 

Don't Know 
Total 



Tahle Tl 
tal Previous Testing 
f for Six Ci^ditions 



Non- Respondents 
88 (68%) - . "^5 (70%) 
23' (17%) 24 (18%) 

10 (8%) 4 (3%) ■ 

_9 (7%) ^ if (97o) 

130 135 



Viewers 
55 (70%) 

14"" (18%)' 

(f 

6 (r/o) 

•79 



7 • 

I^on- Viewers' 
, 128' (69%) 
33 (18%)' 
7 '(4%) ^ 
18 (9%) 
186 



Of great interest in this table is that there is virtually no 
difference .among the four categories^. It is evident, however, 
that the respondents VeVe not- e group who ^jjtilize health ser-. 
vices to excess; • . 
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Since most older peddle are routinelW checked for hypertension, , 

tUdse^ data* were! furthet analysed excluding the i:\76 hypertension 

\ ^ ' ' • \ ^ 

modules, l^hen.t^jhis ^is d^ne, the finc^ings are fer^radre interesting; 

TABLE Vir 



Total PravjLous Testing | 

for FouV Conditions ^ p- 

(Excluding 2 Hypertension Screening Programs)* 



When Done 
^1 year 
•^1 year 

Never 

Don't know 
Total 

n 



Respondents 
29 (46%) 

s 19 (307o) 
10 (16%) 

A (8'/.) ■ 

63 



j?on" Respondents 



.47 (62%) 

,20 (26^o) 

3 (4%) ■ 

|6 (.8%) 



Vik^ 



wers 



27 j(54%) 
13 (25%) 
6 (12%) 
J. (8%) 
•59 



Non-*Vlfewer.s 
'49 (55%)' 
26 (29%) * 

6 (7%) 
JB'(97o) 
89 



^Vision, Diabetes, Dentfistry, and Cardiology 



Of all groups i the xespdndents were highest an the never 
creened category and lowest in the most- recently screened 

cjategoty^ Thus it would |appe^r that the screenings did not 

r 

dttract a group of heavy iitiliz^rs, but rather those who* 
were most in^ need of the screening. 



4, Educational Outcome: 

^ To asc^^rtain comprehension 

\ conveyed in the modular te 

' false questions were asked 



> 



and retention of he^Jth messaged 
evision programs, a series of true/ 
f both respondents and non-respondents 



(who could be sub-^ivided Into'viewers and non-Viewers ) . ' 
^ Erve questions were asked about each modular television 
program;', a perfect score would be 100%, 



' t 






r 

.* 

. i 








tab.le! Vtti 


• 


t ^ f • 






\ 






Averaj;>e Scores 


on Health Messace Ouestiorinn'i'rAc: 








* Non- ' ' < • ' ^ 




-V. 0 


Program Respondents 


' 'Respondent's 


Viewers " Non-Viewers 


Hypertension 

1 


. 70Vo ■ 


507o • 


■ 71% .■ , " 


57% f 


Vision <? 


; 45% 


29%^ 


* 

. 53% • ' 


33% 


Diabtetfes, 


' 60% 


• 3Q% 


67% 


- 20%- . 


Dentistry 


70% ■ 


^ 72% 


■ '927.' 


■ 66% 


Hypertension 

" ^' ' * ' 


67% 


63% 


, 75% ' 


, 621 


Cardiology 


55% . 


58% , 


\ '67% 


48% * 


Total - 


61% 


50% 




44% 


tn toto 


there is" 


a clear, progression of scores in 


this f 


table. 


Viewers scored highest, respondents were 


followed 



^.by non- respondent?, and non-viewers scored lowest of all- 
groups. It is evident that t^e Revision did serve m educa- ' 
feional function. In adait^on, /fi seems that rcsppncjents^ 
on the whoie were likely .to know more about tht^' disease^ than 
non-respondents, ^. ^ ' ' , 
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<v, 5. Frequency of Resjionse^: 



The, 130 screening/respondents were coftptised of 75 different 
individuals. ' . ' . *" • 



OP" 



• . ' ' Tabl-e . IX 

\Fi:eqaency of ResT^ohse to' EtemoT> .cttT-n Kons by Ind^^^dnp^^ 



. NUMBER 'of IN.DIVIDUAI.S 
44 , - 

3 . ' 
. JO / 

s 

. -Total 75 



gPMBEFLOF SCREENINGS ATTENDED 



3 

4 r 

5 ' . 
6 



Clearly, tetiants'ye'^re discrim|natihg in^ their response to the 
screenings. ^Nq tenant attended all six screenings, and the 
majority of resp6tidents (59%)! attended one. screeMng. 



In attempting to " evaluate th^s" response, the data were exa«inBd . 
with ^respect to ^ol^ntial -Screening respondents;, rather than the 
total tenant popul'ation^ /li,f taSle X, below,, account is tal^eh of 
tenints who could not have jjarticipated. in the screenings, "show-/ 
ing . a. maximum of 263^ po.tenfcial" participants'. - ' i 
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Table t 

•Si ^ ^, i. 

Maximum PoCential- Participant's 



Tdtal jSaylord IvTiite Residents 

Unable to participate:*- 

, Working . * 33. 
'Out of buildi^ng 17. 
Confined to bed/apt-. 17" 



330 » 
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Maximum Total Potential Participants ^263 



Jfore than, one- quarter .(28.53) of the D°tential parti^ants 
(75/263) attended one" or more screenings. Eac^ of the 26^' 
tial participants had'the opportunity to attend six screenings, 
thus thefe was a potential of 1578 attendees. The 130 actual 
attendees ahcount- for 8,27. of the potential turnout, 
t - ♦ * , - . *; 

The group of 135 non- respondents, was comprised of -120^(11 fferent 
individuals (of whom ^ had participated in screenings other than 
the one. for which they were. Interviewed as a non^r^spondent) , ^ 

Cues, to Action: • ' » ' 



Respondents and non-respondents may or may not have .seen tKe* 
modular televison program, as the follpwin^t^e indicates: 



\;^ewer3 
Nour Viewers 
Tota«l 



• Table XI 
Respondent^ 
'63 V . . 
67 
130 



•7 O 

i u 



b^n-Regpondent . Total 
^ 16 \7X 



119' 



135 



186 
265 



/ 
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As in all communications, the primary fiudience shou'W not be 

.., . ^ 

cons^idered the only audience^ There is a secondary- gciu v/hich 

< ' _ • * 

musXbe taken into account.. In Gaylord .T^rhite, tenants may have 
• ' ^ - ' ■ "■'■s 

• ^eeniihformed.^about-the'^screeniiigK only- through the modular 

television >rogr-ams -or word of mouth (ripple effect) from viewers. 

...A weekly television guide posted in the lobby announced television 

cbntent; J)ut ^gave no Information about the screenings. 

'Table XI attests to Beckers^ ^ recmit finclixgs on the importance 
of health* related informatiSa and motivation in response to 
screening programs/ If' televis^i^n viewing , were considered 
related health information. and motivation, we can see that 
television per se was an effective stimulant to participation 
.in a, screening program. ' . ' ^ *^ 



Table XI also demonstrates tha4: viewing was* significant in 
response ( p =(p.Oai), Kon- viewers 'respondents constituted 
a largfr .nqmber of screenees- (more than half).. It" would appear 
that ths secondary gain of television (i.e. "ripple") increases 
^he significance of this tool as a stimulant to participation. 



Kirscht^* says "cues.. .have nevet been explicity studied". • 
Gaylord l^ite research suggests that ^cues can have a synergistic 
effect in recalling a lifetime of health information." This was 
clearly demonstrated- in the dehtal module where the message was 
1 "save your teeth", .Tenants not only identified this messap ' 
but ^spontaneously played t.ack. other Jib alth messages o'bvioiis-t - 



o - % 
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acquired thro\i;^h "the years (none were Included in our^dule 
messages'), in Vesponse to- the question, "IThat is the me^ 
-here?" Tensnti.- told us ."Brush tvrlce a day"; "See a denti'st twice 
a year".' "Bruoh j^fter kifiU"..' "Eat nutritious, foods." 

^ « ■■ . > ., . , V II ■ 



The Tencnts Cable Comaittee at Gaylord Wiifce was selected in February 
1974^ to serve rc advisory pcnel of tenants to the project staff. . This 
cpiraittee,- comprised of 'en ethnically mixed group of tenants, served 
.previdv; audience for each module. 

' Prior. to e^Ti modulcr demonstration veek, the staff met with this 
•group, showed them the tapes, and asked them to' articulate each message 
tho^y perceived, ^ 



-A -hyper tens ion. spot t^tlea, "Control", which visually depictoS a number 

of control -situatins, such as ;a woman turning a faucet, anotiiTjT^aring a gl 

die, and cluminafcing with 'a man pushing down the v7ords ^Higj^B^ood Pressure" 

vras- obscure to thcr -panel. Tlie tenants fbcused on the picture in an attjempt 

to Identify the people as Gaylord PTKite tenants. « Ii^ doing io, the^ nie'sspge 

Pictures speak louder than words, 
but not in this case"/ *' ^ ''^ } ^ 

Another hy4)ertension spot, used the analogy of shoe lace tying i e ^ 
a/6cn was shown teaching a -child how to tie his shoes with the verbal , 
message^ "Controlling high blood pressure may seera difficult at first; 
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but it can be as simple as tying your shoes".' The panal responded to the 
act rather than the message, w.ith such comments as, "1 don't use shoe 
laces", and "Lqts of pjople can't tie their shoes because thlir bellies 
are too big". • < ''' . , 



A Very effective analogy proved to be that of constant care of plants 
and/or high blood pressure. Tenants' reaction tothis spot focused on 
the message we intended. The panel'.coimented, "You have to check regularly". 
"That's right, you bave to take care of youMclf like n plant. "You gotta 
keep after it all the time". • " , . - ' 

Reaction to the doctor segment for the second hypertension module 
included remarks such as, "The words he use* would be too difficult 
for most people in the building to understan(^" and "I understood whethe / 
was saying, jlHjt it was too professional". ^ 

Having learned that complicated video interfered with message 
elarity and that the less, obscure the, analogy, the more effective the commu- 

i.. ■ " * • 

nfcation, a second module (on vision), was initiated. In one "spot" 

which showed a clear snowflake design becoming blurred (by putting the 

camera out of focus) and then restored to clarity, the audio stated, "if 

your vision is getting a little more bl'drry all the time, you should,. have 

your tjyes checked". Reaction to this ranged from "This is what -it l6oks - ' 

Like when you have-.^ cataract 'V/to a suspicion that it was an eye test. 



Tenants tages were very well received. Comments identifying various 
tenants as "trty neighbor" were interspersed with comments of empathy at 

.73 
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obvious nervpusness* In the second module, there vas greater' corKreHti;a- 
ticm on the spots featuring people known to the panel. For this reason, 
tenants and staff were featured in the third module (on diabetes). 

V 

* ■ V 

^ In a spot describing diabetic symptoms, project staff members were 
shovm eating a ^at deal and losing weight, drinking constantly and running 
to the bathroom.. Tenants were amused fey the ^presentation and*'commented" 
that "It vras comicali^'and 'to the point". ' 



Aiiother spot featured shots of tenants taking ijiodicinc* selecting food 
from an exchange list^ and dancing to emphasize the three methods of control 
The general reaction was- that the "messages were clear". One tenant noddea 
his head and .agreed, "Diet and exercises are important". 



ReacticTns to the doctor segtrent included, - "He made it>ean more to us 
at our age". "If I had any dojibts about being a diabe^xtc, I would have it 
checked after listening to him". 

•The jjental module relied more heavily os/graphics because of the 
difficulty (embarrassment) of features ^^-toothed tenants." Again one 
message which used elaborate 'gfaph^, was missed. Another spot 
featured two staff members cojrtrasting the old-time dentist with modern 
dentistry, i^e message^^ that there-is less pain now. One comment speak^^ 
for all, i.e. "You don"*t*^h^e to ,be^ afraid of the dentist.". * 



In previewing the doctor segment , *'which showed a dental exsm and 
explained therapies-, the cqnsenSus of the Tenant Committee was that no dqntist 
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thoy.knew woulcf be thr.t thorough or take that much time with a patient. - 
Criticism because of the use of a young man as the 'patient' rather than 
an older 'person was_ auficipated; however the panel made rio comment about ' 
this, - ' 

Finally, in the heart module, the most successful spot seemed -t-o be 
one V7hich alternated shots of a car motor with a pulsating heart. • In this, 
the motor noise gave ^/ay to a heart beat and the 'only verbal message was 
"Isn't it cimc you had -your motor checked?" Consents included "Ihe motor 
represents your heart". "Gqt your heart checked". 

Comments on the doctor segment, which featured a model of the heart, • 
were "He explains the symptoms". "You have a better idea how the heart 
operates", and "I think it's good for us who don't know about it to learn". 

The pre-tests with IJie Tenant Committee suggested that analogies must 
be kept very simple. Some of the graphics used were appa-rently too compli- 
cUted to-be used extensively.. It was wise to ccncenti^ate video efforts on 
familiar people ei^^aged'-in familiar activities which fit the message. The 
'tenant tags were always well received. . 

Four out of the six doctor segments featured doctors who were the 
same age as the tenant population. Teh tenants made no comments on this. 
Several of the doctors segments ' featured eminent physicians' 'wjio . were 
presented as>*uch. This a-lso was never commented upon by tenants. Generally, 
those doctors whose .delivery appeared wd'rra and concerned^ on , television, 
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•fared better in tenant comments. A universal comnjent on doctors was that 
they use words that are difficult to understand.. * " ' ' 

Evaluation by Profession als ' 
• ' ' 

In yet another attempt to 'evaluate the material developed for the 
modular demonstrations, Vc asked a number of professionals to cirt'^que ' 
the spots, tags, and segments. < ' ■ ^ 

Each physician who presented was pleased with his ami presentation. 
Non-presenter peers of ' these doctors commented unfavorably on'the delivery 
by some. None of the content was 'questioned by these peers. No docto^ 
mentioned (or apparently noticed) that the use of medical jargon might • 
interfere with communication. ' • 

,^ ' ' . : ■ ■ 

■ Health educators remarked positively on the analogies , clear language, 
and use of participants in the spots and, tags. Some vho' reacted negatively 
to the 'spot', felt. they were "talking, dqtm' to the .tenants',^; This group 
reacted very negatively to tl^e doctor's jargon, but commenced. .positively ' 
on the content of tlje doctor segments. ^ * ' . •■ ^ ^ . ^ 



Television expert critiques were q^ite favorably.' The telbvdlsion 
critic for a leading New. York newspaper*, commented , an several heart spots 
he Bav. He-said../:niaryel6us analogy-very dlear...good earner^ wbrk.., 
this one has the lopk of a Felini flick". ' . ' t*. 



If 



•An advisory committee consisting .of a total of thirty-five people 

r * 

' • : 7.6. 
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. representing agencies engaged in work vith the Mdcrly viewed a number of - ' 
spots. Their reaction was entirely pbtitivew ' ' ' ' ' « » 

Mf. Walter Newburgher, President, Congress of Senior Citizens of, 
Greater NdV York, a member' of the,.- Advisory Council, and a most severe i 
cirtic .at^e outset, after viewing the: spo.ts, was laudatory in his- comments, . 
specifically mentioning the honest" portrayal of the elderly with di-nidv. 

other individual memberr,^ of the cc. iriUtcc ^^ie^^^^^ , 

• agreed that the jargon interfered Vith tha coaimunicat\on, but found 'contend \.. ".- 
ot- irrterest. , ' < ' -< • • . . . - . . 

* « *' ' , Grov7th of Tenoiit: Sophistication ih Education^ ' ' ^ . - • ^ 

• . ■ r -^-i - . ' 

iDbseA/ation of the panel's growth in s.ophistication over the -nine ' 
. months affords an Insight which should-not lie dverlooked.' ' . 

V- - . • . ' ' v', ■, ■ •;■ ■ , 

•-5' - • • - . . '. • ' ' 

In the first module, this group' of older^ people was asked to krti- ... ' * 

••■ culate (perhaps, for the -first time i;n their lives.) the i'r .reactions to ■ . ' 
_ - heal6h,informatip.ft on-televisipm . They knew that the informat.ion'- had ' ' ^ ' S " 

..ff^^.'fn^i'^it'^f the project .staff -and physicians ,a.t:' Mount' Sinai,, Ld '' ;,, 
^ -.^sW^of th6 inJormatioBVas delivered by doctors. ' .Tenants' wfere willing - ^- ' 

' ^.?c,tor :pegment., appeared on' , 

' '■ ^^J'^-^J^.r^f" 'o^ferV.l^n- excusk^-; cuoh' as ;having'':l;o -return 'home/fp'i. .luVphV' ' '..v^ ^ ' '•^^ 

m^mb6r .stay.^d to :-6b.s^rve ' 'o^. Critique' UMx^ ^ ■ 1. . * 



"'i" ■ '•'i^;;'^'*'^^^^^^^^^ iti. re'?6t'in;^. to bfi.S'etdaii^' • ■•^ ' 

.-•'"1.': ■'•^' i' 'V-^. 7 7 .•>;•'■ ■:!■ ••..■'.:■■ 'r';.- 



module spot.^ and ta?.s, they again made excuses and left before observing 
the accon:panyin8 doctpr segment. We had schedul^ the meeting earlier than 
th6 first £;o that lunch would not interfere. ^ 



Aware of this reluctance, a live program oii diabetes was scheduled 
to occur in the same central meeting location prior to the panel's preview 
of the. diabetes module. In this way tenants were provided with enough prior 
kii6wledge\;;) increaseM-heir comfort in the task they were asked to perfom. 
Tl^.e msueuvor was xnort effective. Tlie panel .displayed a 'g-reat deal .more 
coiiffort in their rolfe and referred to some of its newly acquired knowled'c^e 
.jn comments -.about the spots. This ti^ie ho onq left whe'n the doctor appeared 
ori screen, Tne cirtique was generally positive. . • 

■' -For the fourth module, we did not arm" the tenants with prior informa- 
,ti'6n- about -denVi^ try y The panel was still able to critique the dentist 

* , ^ ^ / * 

v7ithout. discwafort.y Comments were again generally positive. 

ln.me;stin3ywifch.,.the/panel to preview^ihe fifth ■modu.le (on hypertension), 
^the group wa$"^i:odde,d when 'they again appeared to be .'rubber stamping' ' 
■.;th'e doctoi,;/4t this: time they finally mentioned medical jargon a^^an 
6bstacie;-/seyeEal,.rtietijbers agreed tiat this had been true for^^^^^^^octors 

^all^hough: no irfBntloh;-oi: it had been made, before this meeting.^ 

-•■ -"''•"/'.■';'.•'■" , " \ '."'„■ * 

■In the pr|.vi;ew.,of the 'sixth module (on cardiology), no prodding was 
/eeessar^.- The-gr?u'p.was obviously comfortable in its role by this time. 
/..The rple t-eVerSal requested of this pariel, i.e., evaluating a doctor, may 
h^v* been a dffflcult chore. It would appear that they needed help ovTr ' 



time to become comfortable in the role. ^ 



By the time of the sixth module, the group was comfortable enough, ' 
to speak of other doctors (who had been seem' on television and in person) 
In the same way. .The forceful critique of this doctor segment ar>^d sports 
'included conraents about information the panel €eli: "shou-ld have been included. . 

* . * * 

* * 

It seems no us that using television to depersonalize the contact ' ' 
in. order to accoiapHsh s^ich a corr.fort level in any community might be helpful 
in community , organization. ' ' " ^ 

^/ ^ > Sunmiaty 



/ Six modular fJeraonstra.tions were designed to elicit a behavioral response 
to televised "cues to action". Respondents ^nd randomly » selected, non-respon- 
dents ,>?ere,.questioned to. determine motivational influences, utilization 
patterns, and edvicati^yial gain*.' 



Perceived severity and suscfep^ibilifcy'to the health probl|sns were 
deraonsti;ated to be significant in stimulating .response. 

^ ... . . i 

Respondents were not heavy utilizers of health services, but appeared 
to be underutilizers (when compared with -non- respondents) who w.ei:e making 
intelligent use of the screenings. No respondent attended all -six screenings', 
pnly^ five people (or 6.7%) attended more than three screenings. Thfe ;najority , 
appeared to have selected screenings on an ad hoc basis, * according to their 
needs*. . . * ' • * 
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Tel e vision -was. demons trated_toJb influence. The terra 

, ' V " 

primary gain' refers to those respondents who were influenced primarily 

by television. "Secondary gain" refers to those who were influenced by a 

television viewer. The primary gain, i.e.". feho number of respondents who 

^eE^i^^er|j3zas--stgTn:fican^ (p=0.001). The cccondary gain respondents 

in these modul/i; demonstrations appear to have, equalled the number of 

xesi>ondents Mho were directly influenced -by television. Thisn.e^ds~us 

to believe that television was a significant motivatiaila] inljlti^ce in 

attendance at screenings. ' 




The educational gain in television is demonstrated by comparing the 
correct answers by. vie.wers to non- viewers; this medium was found to be a 
significant educationaltool (p= ^^^O^b^i^. 

Investigation of the messages/ sent in eacK/demoi^stration leads to^ 
a number of suggestions to those who would undert^ce^^ii,..jiia^^ 
Health messages for an el'deply population are most effecfcivelfT^^^^^ 

1## »The analogies are quite simple 

2. The graphics are easily^ identifable ' ^ * 

3* The depicted individuals are familiar 

4# The medical jargon is ayoided, and . 

5* The synergistic effect of cues is expl/oited. 




To measure the ejpfccl: of ^ CATV at Gaylord 



^hite,,thc project staff 



planited a bcfore-q^gger study of 108 randomTy-sLleCted ton-mis. The i^re- 
test> in June 1974, sought both' demographic, and social-health ^ata ias a 
base line for study^; measuring self --rated healJh j5tatus, avowed happiness.,,, 
psychological well-being', sal f-^ratecl-depressiori, soci/bility, degrcQ of 
isolation cind' level of activity . as. vzell as rncclia usg{ In l:he post-^test, 
in foy 1975^, the identical individuals were re-ineer'T;?.e;^cd with aaditional 



questions 'Based on th^ CATV .pr.oject. 

■• / 

Due/ to the exiigencic% of time, only the essential varidbles eaVaddressed 
/ ^ ■ _ : . < • , . ; 

in thi^ report. _ Further findings will; be' repdrted, .in future articiei 

The Sample Group r , ' ' . 

'Of* 108 tenants originally xTitGrr\'^iewed, 9^0 were ayailcjbte for^,l:he 

.^fallow-up study.. The disposition pV th^^ 18 unav^tilable residents Reflects 

the epidemiology of the elderly. Five of the group had died in th^ one-o 

year period, seven were either hospitalized or' in nursing homes at t}ie 

time of the intot-view, t\jQ h^d moved away from Gaylord "iThite House and We 

, '. ' ' ' ' » • * ' 

was 6n vacation. ' Only three of the original 108 respondents refused to ' 

* 'participate in the folio^.^-up, study. - . ^ . ^ 

^ ^ \ • " ' . ^ ' 
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Tabl(?-Hl 



* ^>/grallv>-. television 'Vjevin^ nncKnVylLrr? HiannelMlse^- 
. ' I . ; . (Post Interviov)! \ ^ . " 



' ALL TELEVISION 



(n=90) 



I gAYLQ'RD WHITEy .eilANIx^EL 



ii Kilt /None 



, Moderate 
^ Heavy. ' ^ 



"37% : 

. 32 ^ 

. 31 ,. 
10Q%- 



39% 
.28 
33 



' 1007o 



None 

Li,jght7Moderate ■ J. 
.•Heavy,, • , ' , 



'• Gonparison of genera;! teievisibn viewing wit:h"Gay ■ ' - i 

. . ^auggesfes tfi^t ,t;.hose wHo vaCch, t:ele\tision -most, -often tend to b a heavy vievrfir? 
' • , of the Gayloro, ^Tiite Channel. For exariiple, AO percent^ of. those who wtf^j^' ' 

"he^t»y" viewer^ the.Gkylord mtle 'Channel, (several times Ategu) , Ijete - ' 

■ -. • !' ' ' ' ' . ♦ ■ ■ . ' . 

nalso high viewers of televi-sion geherpHy, watchi'ng five hours 'oi- siore.'^' " 
of conyentipn'al television daily. Ijin contrast, h:^lf of .thosfe who did not ^. - 
. watch Gaylprd \-Jhi^e^ programming also reported t^iat they watched television 



t 



-only briefly or np*t at all. v I, 

Tslile IV 



V 



, Viewe^ship .of/t'te- sjl^lord IsTiite Chanfiel and 



General gg^ldyifflon Viyvlp^ 
^ . . ( F6s^|' Interview ) ^ 



1 



! GAYLORD TOITE CH/iNNEL VIEi-JING 
jHEAVY . LIGHT/NODERATE- . "NONE 
¥^ ■ (n=24) (n«33> 



High . • • 
Moderate 
LI sl^/ None 



(.-• 



25%. • 
33-- 

1007. 



. - 247., 
1007. 
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* Fqf the purpose-, of , analysis, lo\| general television viewers and'^non-vi^ers 
. were -.treated as one group. No^-viewers .of general television iiy^the post • 
' interview ^iSmbGred only 4. W . - ' '^'^ 

ii: 1^^ 
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, fteve|sal^of the variables (see Table V) produces stfniiar results. Almost • 
hatf.of those who wati^hed large amounts t>f televisr6h jciaily wepe also heavy 
viewers of thd d'ayJorCt Wfidte Chanii^el; of the infrequent television yiewers ' 
onl> one fifth' vqre heavy users of the Gaylord White Channel, 'while half 
did Ttiot i'^tc* Gaylord- IThite Chajinel programming at all. 



' ' ' • Table V 

' General Television Viewing gnd Gaylord l^ite Vi^wi^g 



GAYLORD VmiTE CHAliKEL VIEWING 



Heavy ^ 

Li^ht/Mod'er^te 



" None 



GENERAL TELEVISION VIWING 
BIGH . ' MODOATE L6V7-N0N£ 
,{n=;^6) (n=28) . (n-33) • 



' 46% 
31 

loot 



39% . 
# 29 , 

loot 



217o 
30 

.49 ' 

lOO'/i 



That Gs^ylord l^ite programming and form^^as general Ly' Acceptable- 
. to the televi,sion vi6V7erS in^the tenant populatiofi. is' furthero confirmed 
• 'by- analysis og '£he Gaylo::d fThita' viewers. , In'the fchilow-up interview^ ' * 

" ' • ^ ' • \ , > ^ • , . . • ^ . 

39 percent of respondents' were found not to view the G^yiQrd White -Cham^^l 
(see T^ble. VI). Oi; thesey-'only 2 p^srcent were .potential vie\^erX^ The 
i;emaii^in& 33 respondents ' ^' owited no television set,* had refused ' 
cable installdtion, never watched television, ^^orked "cturin& (}^e^ d^y, 
or -had 'serious language pfoblems." By and large, this group did not view 
> ^television-^at all ^nd were thu§ not potential viewers of the ftayldrd White- 



;8 



phannol*^ .Of the potential viewers of .thcv Gaylord Wiite ChaTmelj, more th^. 
half weire in fact^eavy viewfe^, ' - \ 



Table VI 



yiex/ipg of the Gaylord \Wite Channel 



Heavy Viewers 
- Light/Moderate 
Non-Vrev7ers Potential 
Non-Potential 

Of the 57 potential viewers 
•Heavy Viewej:^ 
Light/Moderate 
Non-Viewers ' ' 



NUMBER 
.00* 
• 25 
2 .. 
33 

90 ■ 

30 . 

25 

2 
57 




44 



3 

100% 



CliaTinel Selectivity 



Despjte the improved reception of;all television transnlission provided 
■by the amiability -of CATV to Gaylord White tenants, -/there was an overall 
dfecrease in the viewing of most New York channels, \7ith pnly tijo ldcel 
>VHJ channels (#5 and #9) viewed more, and with all netvjorks vieWed less. 
Fewer than five percent ^f tespondents watcTtdd the National Educational 
Televisiori network (Chai&el 13 in Re* Xprk'city) and almost no one watched 
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either the city's municipal channel or its eduaational chaiinel^^ 



Table VII 

Specific Chai^nels Viewed by^T^nants ^0 



CHANNEL ' 

2 c:b.s, " 

5 Local 

7 .AiB.C. 

S Local 

11 Local 

13 P.B.S. 

2^7^ Board of Education 

31 N.Y.C. l^fij^^&ipaj^annel 

41 Local Spanish Language 

47 Local Spanish Language 



PRE-INTERVISIJ 
' (n=83) 

^ ^3% 

- 4? 

19 

33 

\ 19 

.5 ' 

J. 

2 

12 , 



PPS T-INTERVIM-? 
(n=7A) . y 



(I 
61% 

♦ 

41 
30 

24 
22 
10 
3 



10 

* 

11 



*)Multiple Choice 



8e. 
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Program Select ivj.tv 



^The first interview sought tenant ranking of 14 program types. Top 
^ ^ ' , types ♦ ' - • 

rateH plrograW / viewed by roughr^ 20 percent of responaents were found 
to' bo: ' t ' . 



Table VIII 



Preferred • Program ^Types : Pre-Inferview 



PROGRAM TYPE 
,NeWs 

Soap Opera , 
Religious ^ 
Quiz/C^mes 
SpSpts 



^' ORDER 

1 .. ^ 

4 ' ■ 



PERCEttr 
(n=90) 

. 67%' 

3\ 

24 

19 



When health and educational prog^pjs 'were^iadded to the listing of ^ ^ 
• p'rogram typegfin the. follow-up study, health programming was cited by ' 
24.-percGnt^^f the respondt^nts and ranked third among preferred program 
^yff^- Bducatl9ual programs were cited by U percent of the respondents • 
Since only thtfoe .'percent of respondents watched Public Brpadcasting (the 
National Educational T^levis;Lon netootk) and one Watched the city's 
, educational channel^, it must be assumed^ that both the health and^^ucational 



0 
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^)Ma,lt'lple ^Answer (Question ^ 
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programs ^ted came almost exclusively "from the Gaylord White Channel, 



Table IX 



Program Typos by Rank Or.der: Pre and Post Interview 



PRE IKTERVIEH 



POST INTERVIEt-J 



RAM 


PERCENT' 


PROGRAM TYPE 




PERCENT 


1 


677, 


News 


1 ■ 


68% - 


2 • ' 


24 


Religious 


2 . 


33 


3 • 


31 


Soap Opera 


4 


\ 22 


4 


21 


Quiz /Games 


5 


16 


5 • 


- 19 


Sports 


6 


13 


Not AsTced 




Health 


• , 3 


24 



> 



^ ^"- Health Correlates of Gaylord White Viewing . ^ 

, With Gaylord VJliite programming directed to an improvement xti physio- 
^ logica^l and social well--being among viewers, the tenant interview sdhedule 
sojught measures of these, factors ovpr time.* 



« • 

To establish some base line data abbut health behavior, for example., 

respondents were asked whether they , had had health checkups in the past 



^ 'Six months. Almost half of the 'respondents indicated they had done so. 



e Hie same question, -after oiie year of Gaylord White transmission, reveals 
an increase of 13 percent among heavy viewers in this standard preventiy 
health behavior, land a' decrease of 17 percent amon^ non-viewers. The 



*)Multiple Ansv/er iQuostion 
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^ contrast between heavy viewers and hon-view6r&^ suggests that Gaylord White 
health programming a'ffocted the health behavior of. its viewers. " . 



- • Table" X " 
Hkd Checkup in Fast Six Months: Gaylord Vhite Viewers 

H eavy Viewers LiRht/^^oderate Viewers yLon-Viev/ers 



Had Checkup 
' 'Yes 
«o 



(n-20) 



7o 



(n=25) 



Pre _Post Change Pre Fost Change 



47% 



>607o 



53 _40 
100% 100% 



13% 
-13 



4^% 40% 



52 



60 



■ 100% 100% 



■8% 



(n=25) % 
Post ' Change 



51% 34,% 

- 49 \ _66 
100% ' 100% 



-17% 
17 



Subjective health' status changed. Heavy viewers and non-viewers offer 
the greatest contrast. In both inter\^iew, respondents were' asked to rate 
their own hfealth on a scale ranging from very ^ood to poor. Analysis of 
subjective health status in relation to, intensity of Gaylord White .vife'wing 
reveals that hea;^ viewers tended to assess thfexr health more positively 
than did others over* the course of the project. ' 

Maddox^ has reported a persistent positive congruence .of this 
subjective health assessment and physician assessments of general health 
status. * , . 
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Table XI 



Health Status 



gelf-*Ratinp. of Health • 
^ Gaylord I^ite Channel Viewing 



Light/Moderate 



IH Post ^ % ChanRo Pre Post % Chan?>c 
^ (nr3Q)(n^i (n=25) (n-^) , 



n 



. *•' X * 



Very gbqd/gopd ' 33% ' 40% 



Pre ^ojf'' \ %»&ld^.T-- ' 



Fair/poor. 



• 6-7.%. 60% 



m 32%- ''aX ;..«.-3.7. . 56lt; 5Q.^H^' ■ -^l^•-. 

-7'/- 68V. ^71% ' +3% ^ ^^.^^^of 

89j , • :*-•' 
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Another 'behavioral measure of the effect of Gaylord programming 
w^s. derived from the data on knowledge of aixd participation in the health 
screenings offered to tenilhts in conjunction with the six ''d(^on%tration 
modules^" on the Gay lord White Channel ♦ 

^ Whire almost all the viewers^ (867o) knew of the 'health screenings, 
it should be noted , that more than half of the non-viewers knew of them. 
This higii awareness among nbn-yiewers is a:tt;ributed' to word-of -mouth ^ 
.communication* ^ * . « * ■ . ♦ % • , 



KnpTv^ledge. of Scr^eftinj:^ C ^/* ^ V-'lf. ' / ' >' . * •/ ' 'J 



■ • C^'-'-. " '"••"v Heia'(ry • " Li sht/jjij'd crate . ^%NE , ■ ; 



'•^.''""^••^ / - 'Vl^^^'y. ■^^"*^^^\*P^^'^i'<*^P3'tjed*;iii th^ $crGenii1g9 m ^' 
'..l-V-'.' ^'' ^"iaiitiost h/?lf tijie 'heavz^lyWefs Srid *f e*^er than tone tkird o£ tHe- no.n-vieVers^- - F^* ' ' 



..,••.<-.,,(; reporting ^that the5^ )iaa, attended ad least fe'nc GSylord' vjhite sbreeiSing,' ;1 
' / V. • . - - Attendanpe'Cat ScrcGiil/?; Fro^rum \ ' /- ' ' ^ ! ' \ ^' 



'* ^tt«(»ndanCG ' * • . gay ford *VTbifce -Channel ViWl4ig 



•. • • ^ e 



*' V' ■, C. ■'fes- • . 'A6% . .387, • , 30% 

• V;' c-v" ' ■ iJo''- <" 6^;: - •_d2 "l,. 7.0' '. 

■ - *\ ' >■ lOd^. , 1007.' » • LOO?.'/ 



_ if 
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Isolation 



' ^ As one measure of social w6lL;.bei*rt^ the pre-inteirvriew sought data on 
tenants' isolation. Answers to 27 questions dealing with interactions 
^.with oth'^ts (e.g,^-living'."ari;angem<ifits, visiting patti^rns, daily activities 



-• :ei:fc.) i?ei:e.cbnAfned" infan^^*^i■Wlaticn 'tnd«x''.''- 



Table. ' V/ 



" fio Interview 



-Jsdlation 

-High- 
Moderate 
tow • ' , 



.(ip90) 
n ' % •■ 



29 



32 , 



54 . 38 ' 

. * . * • • 

27 -•. 30*^ 




/y.Chang'e 



21 23 



43' -48' - 

■lo'oi' 



-15% 
+3,8% 



The largesfc group'of respondents. (3 8%) -'in' the ^rp -Interview were judged'*' ' -' ' 

^Wderately" Isolated. as. conip^edVith roughly ,30 peircent of tenant^ whx> » ' ' 

. > • ^ wererhighly isol^t^d ax^4 an equal proportion. witTi "Idw" isolation,^ i.e • ' 

. ^ relatively hi^h levels- of sopi^al interact:ioji>,. The followfdp stiiidy ^raveal'S 

; , a' marked shift in the* respondents' isiilatipn UndeX, vithlfa^ .iesacisolation*' " ' 
' l'^ * ' ' ' v ' ' ^ ^* ' ' . * 

, * ^ among the 'tenants as a whaU; The 4:hange wa3 l^ss notic^ilf t^rtv^g h^-^hly ' " * 

^ ^^isolated- tenants /(froii)^32X to 29%). ' : ' '['M^b^dt^ly •ishlatei%h^n£s',^ y ■ 

^ however, shifted dramataeally.-^ . .V, dn the tdit«c^ph o£ infcrea'sed socialization- 

> \:.'*ioderat'p " isolation decrea^e'ti by 15% during tJh/prdj'eck. so tlia'tWlinost' half ' the 'I 
V «' ♦ ' isample ' group in the / •• ^ _^ . \ ' <\ ■ . . - f,' ^ . ' ; ^ 

/ .^"^ollow-^p^ 'study jias found to be only minima liy''l 'so l.a'te^»» ' */ •■ •" 
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The relationship between -Gaylord White vieviing ^nd isolation is of . " 

particular interest in light of the expressed purpose, of the project 

, ' / 
to reduce social isolation ajong this elderly population. Tlie tendency - 

toward de-isplation wa*' greatest among Gaylord White Channel vievrers, least 

among non-viewers and especially marked among light/moderate viewers of 

the -Oaylord White Channel. Tabl,e XV indicates, for example, that while 

40 percent of light/moderate .viewers were highly isolated at the out-set 

of the project, only 24 percent, of this group remained highly isolated 

after one year\s ekposure to. Gaylord, ^^ite Channel programming* There was . 

increase, of 10 percent; in de-isolation ainong heavy viewers and' of 44 ^ 

.percent amoiig. light /moderate viewers. A slight decrease in isolation 

was *aj so .found, amoirg^ non-viewers » ^ ' / 



"3 Tabled XV 
Isolation In'^ex 



ISOMTldiY 



; • • ■ ." 1IGHI>/M0DERATE 



'• Moderate / • .• • 

■ • • '4di : ••:;235':'' -17% . 44% '.1^7, 



-28% 



NONE" 



..J^!^\ -l£iL_' Change Prec, Post 

r' ^ , ' I . * . , / , ' • ' - ' 11..- , .^.mm^^m m 



-16% -43% 



407. 



3-1% 



297o 



7c' ■ 
Change 

-37. 



; -27... • ". 



'444% )J67, ... . , +57. - 

- ■* ■ ..:100%,- 113Q% ' ■ 



- >.., activitl^^in th|fc''GayiVrj;,Whi^c! bwildjlhg and ft^liiVg involvGmentnn - • - '• ' 

- - the Gaylord \/hi,to ^•qotmnunity (§pe;inrt;-.ument 'AppaMx IV^y. IS)-;'.' .ikravy;* .'* ' . 
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tl>e channel • ' ' 

viewers of/ Gay] ore! Wliite/both participated moro in building 'activit^ns 

and considered themselves taore luvolyed. in the building than oi;hers. li 

should be noted in this context /however, that Gaylo.rd IJhit^ Inactivities" 

include both project-related 'and non-project-related eveirt:s.' There was 

tenant -participation indep.endent^of Gay lord V^ite Channel viewing in many 

project-related> building a^rfeij^ities. College classes , for example, were' 

, in-person experiences for participaiits-ai^hough" transmitted to^yiewersV 

Miny of the chai^nels^s health, programs were ^deptaped before live audiences 

in the building's ninth- floor solarium; llle [finding that 47. percent of 

non-viewers partidipated in Gaylojd^Whj^^TT^^i^^iti^rTT^ -in part, a ' ' 

serendipitous dividend cf the projec^ 'Of significance in tertnsSf the " 



\ 



effAct of CATV specifically is the substantially -greater proportion a 



vicwfers who both participate and feel themselves involved, in Gaylord T^hite ' 



Hou^/2 , 





' I Participation in Gaylord^ite Acfcivitic 
'i ' • ."' (Post Interview) .' 
i . - \ . n=88 ' 
jcipation ^ . .Viewiaj^ * 



les 



, Heavy - 



.Light/Moderate None 
^Cn=24> .Cn=34) 
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Hie Peer *Ef feet .of Gaylord WttltG Vieuinf> 



, ^aylord White prograrrcning V7as deliberately personalized in tliat-t^nts 
appeated 'in the overv;helming raaj<^itJ!;^^^^oftware segments.^ither as / ^ 
atidi^ce members for live cablecasts^^as 'pomn^entatorsr^^^ of Meet ^ 

7 --Y^^M^ghbor interviews/- etc, A seriesl of question$.4n the foltox^rup 
^:/r^erviGw were, de&i^ed to measure the relationship of tenants to^^the^ 
Gaylord Vfl^itts Channel. 



; ^ J^spondents were asked whether they had personally' appeared 

on the Gaylord Ifliite Channel, with the thought that, personal participation 

might be found to encourage viewership. mii^e far 'more viewers than non~ 

* • 4 ^ ' <^ " 

viewers had appfeafea'^on the Gaylord White Charinel/ it Should be noted that 

as -many as half the heavy viewer? had not appeared atf-all,. ' ^ ^ 



* ^ I Table XVII ^ ' [' 
Appearance on Gavlord \-Jhito Channel 



Appeareigl on CATV 
• \Yes 
No 



Heavy 
(ft=30) 



50% 
50Z 



Light /Moderate 
(n=24) 



None / 




(n=20) 

. 20%. 
80% 
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, ^ With res^J^^^^^o. yord-ojf^nojlu-i^corninuiu^^^^ too, *thG Gayiord White^ 

Cliannol \7a^^ most often 'discus'^iiid by viewers, More^han^alf the; viewers - 
.talked about tlie clu^rnc'r with other, tenants. At the sane time^ significant 
proparri oiis^ Qf the non-viewiars knew of, discussed, or /heard others discuss 



the channel * 
> 



T able XY TII 

' ' /^^-^yt^ ^^^^^^ Obhe r Tenants 



Talked About Cbannet - ' ' 

With Oth .cr Tenaxifcs ' High 1a ^>ht / M oderat e ^ . None 

(n=i30) (n=25) (n-21) 

; \ ^ Yes . * ' 63% ^ . 52% ' 247. \ 

No . ' , ' 377o ^ , Vsyo- 767/'' . 



Other Tenants Talked ' ' 

To You About aiannel ' ' ' ' ^ 

> ■ ^ Yqs . ■ 60% ' , 56%.. ' 43% 

Na ,40% " 4A% • 57% 



I I 
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Tabic XIX 



. Summary of' Saloyted Hg^alth awd Secial' Data in 
Re lat ion". to. Viewing Intensity . 






• Heavy^'f 


» , Light/M^der^t^ ^ 


^one 


Checkuf> in Past • 
Six hjonths 


. 60% 




'34% ' 


Attended Health 
Scfceniugs 

* . - * »• 


• , 46% 


/ , 38% ■ . i 

• ./ -- : 


30%* 


High Social Isolation " 


■.' 20% 


• • / ■ /: 


40% 


£ow^'S,ocial Isolation 


. 57% ~ 


31% 


V Participate Gayl^ord 
^' White "Activities , 


• 70%. 




47% 


> Feel Involved in Gaylorc^ 
White ^ " V 


■ • 64% 


'• ' 57% - •-' . 


' 35% 

s 



Do x:ha'nges. on the crder of 10-39 Portent j-ustify" the 5ise of closed 
circuit tfilevision in ^ attempt to' improve .the health' and social well^ being 
of^-the elderly? Following are the Sloan Commission's cbmme'nts oS th^ , ' 

usp of cablp television for the ^e^jLve^ij^f community hcafth inforinat^n:' .7 — 



' '? •the value of^ a^jhealth service/of th'is sort,, 
,^ i^ not measures as jbroadcast teli^vision is meastire<^, 
,\ in size of auclience,; The ^Ji^bper. calcUlU^ lets the • 
* Value o^ the services »to^those\who bcnefiC ^rom them ^ 
against t!he bost of providing thos^ servicaSt* If 
T)rcventiv1e health^edidtibn jLn a 'GOlnmuniiy of. a fpW ^ 
V hundred thous-anc^ persons, maintains the health of' a 
^ ^ /f^w thousand^ of the population .that is; if thfc / '^ ^ 
' ' fi^fective roach of the-pvogram is'^oalctjilatigS 

percen t - the. cash value ^ of the 'prd^aauning may be\^,% 
. "in excess of $1 m.l\%onr^ 'iu(^ a return isjoiild satisfy J 
thcx. most ^exigent accountant ♦"'V*) ^ ' . • ' ' 



- '*)See relevant tables for complete data 



Q ^' *-OQn,t:he p ?!M ,e,>^ ^e Telov ^sron CL fjAbund^nciLKcDarC of th(^^^ romnH«.^VOp' 
'gp^Q ' ^ on Cable Communications , ^ New. York: McCraw; ^11 'Bbok Co. , 1971, p; 105/ 
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a sraall-scalc innovative demonstration of the effect of CATV, 
'the CiyiVrd Wutc project affected far more than one 'percent of its target 
audicr.cc-, as\indicate^ by these research findings. 



/ 



Havtbpmc Effect'' 



/ 

r 



Erora the inception of prcgrainming at^Gaylord ^ite House, project 
staff vas aware that their daily presence, the p/^oject activities to v?hich 
all ^ tenants were invj-te^,. and day-by-day c6inmui4cation amoxig tenants would 
creat.G c;i atmosphere in which non-viewers of the Gaylord White Channel would 
also be affected. Any attempt to" measure tlie fapact of, the Gaylord l^hite 
'project pn the tenants must therefpre take into account the existence of the 
rippl^^r Hawthorne Effect, stemgfiing ijipm the side effects of the project. 



Table XIX summarizes some/sigiiificant correlates of Gaylord White 

• • / ■ • ^ < 

vi^wership. It reveals k consistent pattern of greater involvement by 




heavy viewers in health and /social activities associated x-^th the Gaylord 
White CRannel. At the sara/time, it indicates that roughly one thipd_gf 
non-vlev/ers were aware Qf /and involved in many Aspects of the Gaylord^j^te 
project. This fincling ccShfirms the existence of the Hawthorne Effect; If 
aeasurement, albeit ine:iact, of the impact o^ Gaylord White 
programming od^ts viewers. n 



e net differe^ice between n^&n-jp.ewers and viewers of Gaylord WliiTe ^ 
.TVJ on any m^asur^, may3.ef-geen as^h^^ "actual"' impact of .(^load circuit 




television on ^tTiis^eldGrly popalat'ion. , If, for example, 30 rcerit of 
nonrviewers fitt^nj/ Gaylord White health screenings while 46 , :ent- of heavy 
vxewers did so, yt play be inferred that roughly..|6 percent of this j)opulation 
was directly and positively influe'nced'by the television communicati^on in 
and of itself, \ • '\ 

• • Lm ■ ■ v \ 97 ■■■ , ^ ■ ■ • ■ 
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. . th« supralocals. Lfee(3s points out that competition, arn^ng supra- 
local'j w'Ul' be 'particularly likely to occur among thsse drawing 
. their power base frem iryass suiyport. Many supralx»cais operating 
within Gaylord v/hite have overlapping functions as well as 
overlapping sources of supporj, utili2;^tipn and^ memberahipj tfe^ 
thus may be se^en as competitor-s for resident participation (which 
may in' turn mean political clout or material resources), ^everal 
exHpressibns'o.f this cempetition h^va beeA observed. Per the 

. purpose of thi^ discussion, how?uver^i■Q relationships, of most ' 

tv ■ 

interest are those involving the ''Cable Tfelevi-sion Project. r 
'•■ —v.^ .* . ' V -^^ * ' . ■ 

„ * Some i^oinpet.i.tion between the 'Cl'able\ TV Project and Union 

V , / . ' . 
Settlement furief ions, ^particulatly the^ Senior Center, s^ms 

inevitable, giyen_t]ia1> b6th depend on resident participation* 

One indication of this" competition has been programs offered by 

"the Center and Settlement and related, to self-defefise for the 

elderly, hypertension screeningV and "ending nursihg^liomK abuse 

All 4fjth<^e have, been the '^bjecti of Cable TV ■ progrsi/nsj | moir^ 

overtly, the first two wex;e ,schedjj.ed for precis el^<vj;he t^,iTle^ 

. of the Cable-^'s^regulslr lecture 'sessions. FurtHer-mir^^ various 

,. resid^nfs^have at tempt e*d 'to manipulate the Cable TV program and 

staff ill their conflict with the Senior Center's .Director over^ 

various alleged^ abuses ^ While the "Cable Project has avoided,^ s 

• entanglement, i-|s functi-ofis do provide a VtftJrce of sobi'^l-'^pa^i 



and varies gykjjj^a^i oWs f^r those ^esid^^s^who d'issal 





•with' and feel out of favor at the Senior -e«rg;er. 



lie the Cable Televisi^on Project does not play a direcl/ role 
in the competition amdn'' providers 'of medical care« it influences' 
'>-4ihisco|npetition in a - iety .of wayst by rlferral of positives 

^^^^ ;. ... ^ ■ 
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A previous repor1>'introcluc<&i5'.Les<ls/^ f orrmlations of' 
"localities" and "^tip^alocaiyge'ncies. " The character! stl^:s of - 
C^a?/lord Whitt-. House as a. locality vere outlin^^'d, as were- the 
activities oT'su3>ralocal' apt-ri'cifts most immediately present at 
Gaylord :irinte./To review briefly/ the"' locality is. a i^ore or 

5^ st^ib-le and distinct scttl^rnent with comple:}: sets of formal 
and info^rcpl relationships and interactions among its members; / 
/■ •the^e relp-tionships' kre^manipuiated to d-eal with different life 
situationa-. most specifically 'the' actierrs and policies cf supra- 
iocf(l a^f-ricies. Supklocals, in turn', ari?. structures \yhcse form ■ 
is ind-> pendent of any one locality ^nd Which affect a number of 
localities sirniiariy. The supralocU agencies most' directly 
visible at Gaylord WhiteVar^t the York City Housing" Authority , 
the Senior Co.inrr.unity Service Progranlj Union Settlement and the'' 
senior\oenter it sponsors; medical clre prfevidex'S; and the Oable ' 
Television Project, , 1 ^ IS ' • 

In thJ.s paper we tun| to relatiok among supralocal agencies 
and hct^^eyi supralocals and the lorcallty. -.Leeds classifies these 
relationships as competitive, mediating and cooperative, though 
he states that -they ma;^ have many foriiil simultaneously.. To simulate 
clarity y/e vd^l examine separately eachLf these modes of relationships' 
among supralocals at G^ylo^d White'. . Welwili see slinultajieously 
<ftnd thi:.dug>^ a separate analysis 'the principles urtd«rlying locality 
reaction to these supralocal relationshijbs and to the supralocal 
agencifes^ themselves,, 1 • i • ^ 

Since (Sompetitiye relationships tend! to s)fc!w;t»nd6riying >^ 
- princi^ples^ in sharper relief, we will "begin with cowpetitioa among 
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the supralocals. Lfeeds points out that competitioa amwg supra- y 

locals will* be particularly likely to occur fiimong 'th?)se drawing 
• » * • . • 

. their power base fram tt^ss support. Many supral/jcals operating 

* ■ - • - , ■ i 
within Gaylord White have overlapping functions as v/ell as 

overlapping sources , of supporj, utilization and* menibarahipj 

thus may be se>en as competitors for 'resident participation (which 

may in- turn mean political- clout or material resources), ^everal 

e:<npres^lbn&' bf this competition hgive beeA obssrved. Per the 

, purpose of thi^ di;scussion, how^vert ti]^» relationships, of most ' 

interest are those involving the^'^Cable 'Ptelevi-sdon Project. ';• 

""■ • ' ■ ' , '." .-^ ^ ^- * ' 

Some i6ompet,i.ti£)n between the efable^ TV Project and Union 

y Settlement functions, ^particulatly the' Sehior Center, s^ms 

inevitable, giyen.tliat b6th de.pend on resident participation.' 

One indication of this" compelsit ion has been programs offered by 

"the Center and Settlement and related, to self-defertse for the 

elderly, hypertension screeningV and "ending nursiri^^lioinK abuse," 

, - ... • -v-rT^ ' /' ) \' / 

of Cable TV • progratnsj f morfe 
t ,] . ' t ^ / ■ 

overtly, the first two wex:e '^chedijled for precisely^the time 

. Of the Cable-^V's^regular lecture sessions . FurtKermio;;^ various 

. r'esid^nts^haye attempted to manipulate the Cable TV , program and 

^ftaff in their conflict with the Senior Center's .Director over-' 

various alleged ^abu^sesi« While the 'Cable Project has avoided s 

entanglement, i-|s functjL-ofts do provide a '»^ce of sofci^O^^ar^i 

captions f<^r those j^esid^ts, who^^e d'issa 





and various grk 



with' and "feel out of favor at the Senioi? -Ger^er. 



-\^lkirthe 



Cible Television Project does not play a direct role 
in' the competition amor!*' providers 'of medical care/ it infiueAc^s- 

iety .of wayst by referral of positives-? 



liscojpnpetition in a 



. picked uE'^r^he various screenings thtough urging r^idents 
■ • ' • V. / , ■ , ^ - , \ / 

U"*^^ ^^^''^^"^^ physician- a.b6ut specific conditions mentioned, during 

"the lecture (sessi^st through assurance that medic^"^ca)'e is not. . 
needed (iiiforraati oh conveyed in both the previous settings) j 
.'• through preventive he^ltii education} through discussions related 
l'/>to tKe'^e^'ing and'e\4luation of health care. ' The Health' Committee 
will flir-ther serve these functions "both' for those tenants on the 
-committee and, throug>i their activities, for the .residence, as a 

V/hole. = ^ : ' ' ' ' ' . ■ / \- 

'' ' ' 't I 

While one focus thus shows the Cable Television Project 

-\ -ad^in^' to ^nd subtracting from, the pool bf resources available to 

cdippetitors in the. medical'^^^re, a more impo^ant aspect of its 

role is >s. mediator between the locality an^-other stipralocal- 

agencies. "Mediation" refers --.first- of all to the fact that 

organizations which aperate directly within Gaylord White and 

draw support from r$^ dents arc the local representatives and ' 

^ functionaries of larger, less^ immediate a^dmore powerful agencies. 

' ^e would thus expect that locality .reaction to supralocal action' 

-♦r<: policy will be made . manifest in the relations between the 

residents; and th? local -level supralocals, ' • ' ' 

' Mediation also reffers to the role a ^u^Jralocal may serve as . 

broker or buf f er .between"^he locality and" other supralocal agencies 

^hrough its variou^ctiyities the Cable TV Project has mediated 

^..^etween Gaylord .v(hite and Mt. Sinai^^thpr health care provid-ers, " 

■Kew Yoi:^k City Cdrnmunity College, Aiion^S^ttleinent,\ such federal 

b^od-aes as RSVP and "(less directly) DHEW - and others, 'Resident 

-'reaction to the Cable TV PrOle,at is often in terfiis of its 

^^^^■^^^S function, partidularly .'iin- regard to health Qare/ 



Health M GaVlord White residents is ^ot an. abstract qi^ality 
'f life hut' -^/factor affecting thedr everyday beh^v4or, ^heir 



.1 



J 



control over /other resources -and- their ability to maintain anv» 



optT5^^--lifeL-s_t,X|«;* T^*y s,ee\th5ins-e-lves as consj^mers ^jf medical 



care -Va cc^sumptibrt ^co^train 



the limite^d rights and privile 



ivaluaii^i^rsf^ rtjedical care is 

' \* ' 

•phra'sed joth hypothetica^l^^j^ 




more of yen, 'jji teriiiis of^Hf e e^'pe.rience's . ■ These~l)e«:sE^'ives 
mesh vekl with the' preventive oriejitation of Cab]^ "fv^progranfe^ 
cftrtaiyily an impoi::tant-eleHieij*^or the siKicd^/' of^^^aiped 
interventions- (of. Arensb^rg &^Niehoff^) . x^eyond that, other. 
• agencies within Gaylord V/hite;^kix:Ji_offer opporturiitierfV?ar:^\^ 
.suc]ikis'c]i^ and ri^fer^^l Slso have clos^^jrtJndni^ 

withlhealth care providers-^or. progranisj^tJie Cable TV ^PpcTject has 
offeTeO^J^l^ ihdftpe^dent^^^ or-a^vi^ mediator . . 

rplej thus relates botii-lrothe abstract supra^^al^ medical agencies - 
riuence T^K^a^d by residents' helping them to^oV^^^v«^^^ 




or d< 



tpt have to see a^dpctor - and- t6 the representiatiyesi^of 



other .guprSi4<cals aff eating medical care available\'td the residejit&t 

Finally, coo^^tt^i^t ion among supraloc^als may also be seen in 
terms of its inanifestatbm^ within Gaylord ^V^te-v? C'doperation 
Ijetween-the Cable TV Project ^ii^^'^'her supralocals is manifest 
in the initiati'on^pf ;the Project and its use of' ihe 'Senior Center,, 

and Sen ior* Community Service Program rooms for ..various activities. 

/ . - • <'■■»'**"- ■ 

Guest: Speakers, the MYCCC and RSVP programs initiated through 
■Proo^ct^ auspices, and the screening Referrals are furiher cooperative * 
ventures. ^ , . 103 * f - ■■ ^ 
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W^. now turti t<i^ relations between supralocal agcncitis and the. 

/locality. Sincd Leeds 'defines these as power relations it behoofs 

us fir^st to aneily^e the sourcfes of power available to the locality 

artd to supralocals. , • 

Leeds defines power as'**the exercif^e of some control, as *. 

individual or group, over one*s own situation and the^''exer?cise 

• of some effect^^im-Uhe situation of others .^^Leeds , op^itr, p. 2k) 

He cites as the thre^major sources of poler /the contdrol of 

material resourceX;. '^he-use of organis^ati on; and mo^^iiizable, masses 

of persons/* ^bid,, p. 25) . 

In regard to the fiij^st.two power sources menti-^p^ed, Gaylord 

. Whi-^e tenants are linitteS, On the Cable TV quostipnnaire,. 9l?S. 

o:^ ' residents sairtpled reported Ji^thly incomes 6f .less than $300* 

Even with mfedj^cal behefi'^s, and 'relatively low. rents many residents 

. " * • - . ^ . ' - ' - , ,^ . 

report that monthly incomes; barely cover living expenses. To buy 

•^sonftelthing nice** or to save^^gainst the oiDnipresent threat /of 

lon^^term care/'residenW employ various economic strategieV There 

is, for example, an ?ictive grapevine of detailed inf ormation^on 

hovr to maximize, buyiVig^.powe^^n regard to food and other essentials^/ 

Une.atenXfood from luncheon and afternoon progranis is tuckod away 



fyUi^n«t. • Vfecjtefhd and longer stays with families ease out teria/ts 



budge te 



r tljAi^are alsoy^ifts of money »^ clothing and ffpod ifrom 



rclativfes, residents are regularly employed; ethers taic</on 

s.mall ch^res^ for families they used, to serve domestically-Or ■ ^i^ven 
for other* residents • 

^ The. residents, vaiue ^and manipulate material resources /insofa:r 

as they allow-'Iife relatively free from dependence -on "f am Ay .or 

• ' . ' ^ , . * ' « * ^ ' / ' • * / 

society and a sense o.f individual in1;egri;fcy; What prompts the 

r 
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/^proliferation of strategies tor maximizing material resources may " /. 
be not so much fe^ense of vulnerability as the impossibility cf ' • 
.knowing exactly how yiilnerable one is. . Prom the tenants' perspective-, 
, •• then. potions by supralocals which are se'eri as affecting material' ^ ^ 
^resources (or the valued areas for which the resources provide) 
■ .or vulnerability with respect to these, resources' will be be highly • 
likely to invoke locality reaction," • • • ■ ' . 

For the -supralocals we have been considering, however, the 

* monetary resources of tenants ai»e probably negligible factors. 

• The residents' lack of •resources puts them' into initial contact ' - 
with, and dependence on, supralocals. but wit?5 reference -To ' 
monetary resources their ba^rgaining power depends not so much on 
the arnoun-t they , have 'as on the amount they represent as utilizers 
of health and social services,^ ■ , ■ * C 

The residents also have some control over space; and materiel 
within, the building! bu^t for the most part the tenants have not 
control over material Resources but access to thcm^ thr'ough "tW 
immediately. present ^^upralocal, agertcies,^ Similarly with regard to ' 
the use of organization; -tenants are, the bafckbones-for'the 'iupra- ^■ 
locals but are limited in the extent t.o' which they can- ceh'troi ^ ' 
the organhiations. ^ They hkve most control over the functioning \ 
of the Tenant. Patrol, but 'the organization of^he Patrol is pre- " 
.;.detftrmined^y>ts'^pons6r.- and its manifest function is a-limited one. 
..The chief locality resource lies.' of*course. in mobilizable 
masses of people. These include. the tcjn^ts.- their famUlies, the , 
.elderly in the communiiy, ' ^nd • representatives of other localities,' 

The power of supralocals lies mainly in their GoAtrol' over ' • 
material resources (to ensure^eir own survival and to be projTded ' 
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to -fche'l^c^lity) and use of qjrganlsiation, Jut each of the&e 
sources dVjp*nds ultimately on their majnipulation of masses* of peol^Le, 
■ specif^ally 'the ^^"i^sidftnts. * " ' - 

leeds sfa"-6^es that these sources power" ave activated throiigh 
various^sanQtiohs,. Sanctions available to the supralocals affecting 
Gay lord White involve control of resources ftnd organizatioifs (and'- - 
•access to'theju), The'.main sanctions available to resists are, 
their participation in'or utiliza^tio^ai^-'&^^^Jlces cffered by conipe^tili^ 

• s-upralcicais . and their potential for consolidated, action. 

' ; ' \ ■ , ' ^ ■ • ' . - ' 

-Leec^ als<? points out that ■ resources are used to protect - 

rights and /privileges/. accruing to statuses, roles and networks 
held by siipi-alocals and localities, and tactical. /locations held 
by virtue of membership in 1:hes|[stattises; roles /and networks. A 
jr&v'xevi of literature-on the, rple of the aged' em^asiii^s the -l^mit 
> prestige, - rig^its- and" priviLe^es held by the. elderly in thsJj;S, 
, (cf. Butler, 1975^).; Those t)rivileges they are' granted .by ' ' 
definition make them dependent .on supr;^local'akencies, b1>th those 
adraihisteiring the right? ?tnd those legislating, adjudicating and ' 
otherwise irrfluencing them. ^ The rj^ghts 4p -co*nfer a tactical 
location to the elderly, howeVer, again refering' to their role as 
eonfeumers of the competing servi'cis's' \thou'g4, they have linfited ' choice 
.about .whether to consume-" at all). We, wou$4\^thus e^ect informal 
-and formal organisations within Gkylord Vhite 'to a'^tiv^te power^ 
ie., for the jnosii part Wbilize'peojie^^ insofar- as the^,. c^i make/ 
manifest their influence/of tactical locations in relation'" With 
supralocals and optimize the control o^ r^ssources iw^he fa^or of^ 
the .i^ality, ' ! ' ' C- , ■ -^'^^ 

> S,till,. supralocals de/ine. the,,r^giits '^fXhe^^ being^.given 



this function as_:their priVile^f? in xetui 



sroyision of^gQods-, 



s/rvices and for allowing iyi^, ^\S.tr\^ ^:\^^'^^^^^^^ > -"fj 

V )Zili5^^rs of these- servieesV' v.'e c^n thusiexpeci relation.s ; 
b^ween t«e -locality and "supralocali^gencies to cef^te^i^ on the 
.'definitions of - the rights ^nd privilege's of eacK side., and, over _ •; 

' the .]^djsption.o,f the extent to which the • , ' 

.the-gra).kng of the ^privileges -are beink fulfilled, ^^he relatipns_ _ 
will be seen, in maneuvering in areas related to the coh^^^^ol of: ' ' ; 
power sources ("tactical locations" y/^nd^in^^i cat ion of 'the ' •• 
sanctions kvailablfe to e^'ch party.. ./ \ , . | . , 

To illustrate thes^ relations ~ and dpecifioally the use W . , " 
. the locality of various strategies to deal with contested supra. • - 
' local actions and assu:.ptions - it is best to return to specific ^ . 

incidents at Gaylord White." The most overt incidents 'have, been 
j^lated to are^s of .resident^ safety and comfort.. ' For example. , • 
.after a .partickrly b^d '|pen ^of .^levator operation, with the. . . • ^ 
•maintenance workers _ una%|to repair the problem. <*he Presidtnt ^ 
of the Tenants Wociati^hWlained to the City authorities. ^ , 

Shortly. after r^sid^nts. in anbther Housing Authority project were . 
.killed in.^an'^ elUtor rds-hap City workers arrived at Gaylor^ White . ^ 

' ■ . X ■ - ■ 

and filled the elevators. . . ^ : 

A We Persist-entprobleifrJ^asheen security.- aiii- area of * ;. > 
.great and realistic concern among -residents. • Apparent alirogation " ^ 
' /of responsibilities b^ supra!^Qcals .in this ' ar^^a^would be expected ^ • 
'to provoke' a strong r«action.\ This has been the case i^^-several 
incidents. At one Thursday aLrlioon Cable. TV program several 

thi: 



, risiaonis. ful?.y aware tWt theVr statements v^uW broadcast ■ 
:;. to. the .building at large, siver^y oritioi.ed the TSnanf Patrol for //, 
..^'not'stopping pirao';^- at the froni d^k. . The^nag^,nent was also ;, 
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cri^fcicisejJ f or .I^ifeaHing' t^e secondary door .Idcks 'i^nstalled by :[ / > 
rcsidints (thig occui?s whan entrance, to tj^ a^partmoni; j,s neccssar/ ^ 

* ' ' ' . * r ' " ' \ . ^ ' " ' ^ . : ' • 

^or SHDme, repair and th^ resident is not home) * ' Aside from -the 
element oT security, the ♦failures of^tj^^ese supraloclls are obviously.^ 
.threats. to the 
residences* \. 



.threats, to the ^>ride of residents in 'jnaintaining private, indepeiaderjt 



other instances of conflict betv/een *Gaylord^ Wliite re&i^ents 
*and' supralocal fegencies '(egv •Jihe dispute over Senior Center^ functions j 
•efforts by the ,Ti^,ant Pat):*o3. and ^Tenants Association to m^intai^ th^ 
nurtbeV'bf ' patrolrrfea on duty at Gayloird White) provide further 
- Irif^ighT^ihto the types of situatioyis. likely to inyoke^ commuriity' • 
/organisation and reaction* ^he issues copcern rights* granted to ' 
the^supralocais by the ^jresidents on conditidn^of fulfillThei>t oY- - 
servicers? th'e hegledt of these, conditions r^ethd access /to and control 
. of tangible: resources such as food, moneir ^nd phy^i^^ environment 
as'wll as more abstract^ and symbolic , resources/ sjuch' as social 
pa?:ticipation, healths aafety and, i:^ividua!L^iit^rity ^ • 

' As Tioted above , b^th- Vo j[ect\vely ' and from /th^ ten^jits • * - " 
perspective 'the Cable TV Project Has" functioi)^d a;s ^ mediator * / 
betv/een^^n^ints' and other supralocals • in- re.gaTd* to many^o:^ these . ^ 

' ^ \ ' ^ ') / ' ' ^ / \ ^ ■ 

^ diff<i^ent resources^ /"Wh^e the .tenant reaction to- the Cable- TV ' 

iht^3?ve'nti on has' in some v/ays . be^n tharactfji*^ zed by- behavior and 

emotions typical of reactions to othe^iO'^P^'al'^c'als. ^;eg* focus^^ , ' 

on .individuals inSi'tead'-of ^^ntstitutiyns / v/ith .ekpectatioi> of, 

individual reciprocity and / f ul f illmen t *of obligations , - f>i^the. 

most patt the reaction has 'been n;o'.<^ble .'TV as a r*,s<JiirSe/enablin^^ 

' maximization of power in relaiDion, to other si^p^^Wala.1 

*Jhis reaction is> of course, itse],f^' mediated by se^ver^ aspects 

108. 




• • qf .^bcial o,rganization previously dis.cufesed* The s«nee. of fcoimnonaliiy 
" . • * .. ■■- ' •» ■ /'■■ 7." 

. . . • amopg ''beg],nnersl\ ( tenants • (vho have lived ii) th^^^i^sidence" since 

sho^^tly after it- was built) ov<^riapS etBnie'"ahd" 'se\c b'6undarif^/:v.''' 
• with%i Cable TV and* other activities^; peop^tf v/hd in^^t; -often a'tife'ihd ., v 
-Cable TV activities are typically/ beginners. Th(5"'di*isi;'on be-tween ■ ; 
Italiaris and HispanJ/cs, which is- interwoven rlM' the: difpcuitiss .'M.,:' . 

' ■ ; .'■"'/■' ' • V'' :•*'■''' ■ A;'*'.'' 

' ^ with , the. Seni,or Center ./and the ,'i;i'eighboi:ho'o ; V / 

. • resi^^nce, found, .a. naWi^al ,ayily in th6 Gabift/TV decisioii not ^ ' ■ i ■ 

' 'broadcast most prograjns/^in Spanish. Personal 'infiuehce "of /Project : ' ;, 

staft nie rubers and bro>ers' between the two ethrtdc T^rpups* has'.-been . , 
the,. n>ain elefnfent crossing this divi si orv' and' niaMng*Cable W progr'aras. ',' 
. f 'a new -arena ^'or intei^-'fethnic intersfction. ■ •J'inally we Coihe to^ ■ • 

• , • ; ^'^ . ■ > 

' "tbe sexual segregation of labor and poclal , life., This is ty.pical ' T - 
Of the past lifestyles "of thesjjj^c'ohorts of' these ethnic; groups; it; 



IS ex^ccerbated by widov/hood arid -complicated -by retirements ancJ 



^*ill health, Cable/Television pro|frMs have^ affected and *beei\; ^ / '. /, 
affected by' this ^fapet/1s)dth % all oving Individual activities for:/ 
members of couples ( thus Agoing along v/ith the traditional' Wde where 
ather ci^:!^um^ inight i)e:. prdhibitAve)- fin(X']p^>y providing one bf 

the fe.w forips^f ^xorganisjati V^cli facilitatesVinfornial contact * 

c betv/ee^n men. '^d wom^nt , - ■ . ' 

Thiis, apart' fr^om afty^oohsiderations pf individual need or - . 



desire for th.^, .. services Offered^ the social organization 

^ the local ii;y>md locality reacti.Ons to other supralocals (both- ' 




• c^T^urrent andj^id^ reactions;) hav'6 . inf luencel^ the probability 

of Cablo^ W^iBpactJon-.^ny .individual or '^ub-group. But most elderlV 
, persons in 'the Uni;te4^-States, regardless of whethe.r 'they fire, the 
sole or mferely the oli^pt^^^ - are- con:£r6hted - ■■ 



\ . 



■V- «:; 



/ 



r^piresentatives of the" eupcal deals affecting Gaylord White 

■ T : , ■ • \ , . ■ " -\ ■ 

t>esidern;s.. ^nd v/ill engage in negotiations with these represeotdtivi^" 
related \to. control over the same resources . This is nov/here more 
1;ru'c thah' in, the area of health care ,\ an a3^ea in turn affectirjg 

^ ' ■' \ , * s ■ 

control.' .Aver so many other resources While the ways .in which 
the Ca'ble\^elCfYisiori Project has affected, and been affected by, 
?aylord V/li^te relate to the particular so'c5,al history of the 
,re^i6cr\oo 9 we could expect any such pro ject to TOT^ftuecessful in 
a niche incorporating th^role of mcjdiator between the eld^ly. 



aiy'd other supralocal agenc3>es> . / 
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